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European, Far Eastern, and Other 
Exchange Rates 


Note.—For Latin American Rates See Page 21 
Compiled in Finance Division 


New York rates reported by Federal Reserve Board ' 









































| Annual average | Monthly average 

rate | rate uota- 

’ Tat tion on 

Country Onit quoted eri D coum 

| October | Novem- er 26 

1938 1939 | 1940 ber 1940 
| | 
; Pound (free) ..........---- *$3. 8955 | *$3.5338 | $3.2129} $3.2157| $3.21 
Australia. ..-.-.-.-....----.-------- {hee — eappammammetd Tice. sin oma "| 3.2280 | 3.2280| "3 o9mp 
Caneda pa DE crvinktien cwnenis . 9942 . 9602 . 8632 . 8692 . 8627 
5, 5c iat hiaaaininiabaai |” RAT PRS, ARR E ais . 9091 . 9091 . 9091 
China (Shanghai) __.............._.. tee *, 2136 *. 1188 . 0568 *, 0584 *. 0536 
9+ a. a aaS bee .0216 | *.0199 .0197 . 0195 . 0195 
SI aaa Reichsmark............... 4016 | = *, 4006 *, 3998 *. 3998 *, 3008 
cin chad scdackicunsaiene =a . 3046 . 2745 . 2308 . 2340 . 2362 
eS eae: ... ae, . 1973 3. 1924 *. 1936 *. 1950 *. 1977 
Te iis na images nebceson | ERRORS -3659 | °*.3328 | .3017 . 3017 . 3018 
A ab eebiek asu in a a echals ah Sadbadedend oes dace . 0526 . 0520 *. 0504 *. 0504 *. 0505 
ER SRS eS eee: ER . 2845 . 2596 | . 2344 . 2344 . 2344 
i... eae are *3.9235 | °%3. 5482 3. 2255 3. 2282 3. 2075 
eS sc alopin at . 0443 . 0404 . 0398 . 0398 . 0400 
NSS: . *.0560 | 3*. 1063 | *. 0913 *. 0913 * 0013 
Straits Settlements_--_.-........... _. | XR eaeters 5692 *. 5174 .4710 . 4710 . 4710 
eS aes, ae } 2520 . 2399 . 2381 . 2382 . 2383 
"Re . SSE . 2287 . 2253 . 2315 . 2320 . 2320 
Union of South Africa... 2-2-7 2... Pound egy | *4.8416 | °4.4017 | 3.9800 | 3.9800 | 31 Gaon 
—_ - |}, ae | 4. 8804 4. 4354 4.0326 | 4.0356 4. 

United Kingdom... .........-..----- ee Saas ee eo | 4.0350} 4.0350 ion 
II ccscniocniehinsiomesteaeemmarsa | A ee RY | #0231 | 9*.0227/ *.0224/ *. 0224 *" 02% 





Official Rates in Foreign Countries 


[New York rates not currently available] 
































} 
| Equiva- | Annual average 
lent in rate! 
United ci 
Country Official rate States 
dollars 
of unit 1938 1939 
quoted 
Afghanistan___...-...._.. siecle eeeniabatiad 13 Afghanis=$1.00__......._......__-- $0. 0769 |......... - 
Se eee ar 44.25 Congolese francs=$1.00.........._____.. . 0226 ie 
stile rnnduink Sancieidcinwabicd i . |" aaa 4.1600 | $0.1689 | $0. 1685 
RES tee cles nie 1p §.0119 | *.0124 | ©*,012) 
China—Manchuria__..._..........__..- J 5. eee . 2343 | 7. 2845 7, 2506 
Czechoslovakia (Bohemia-Moravia)_._.| 1 koruna=RM 0.10______- bead 4.0400 | *.0347 | 8 *.0343 
ik ee a! aaa 4. 2000 . 2183 . 2035 
i ic gcc Sis ca neicencce £E0.24315=$1.00...............___- 4.1128 | ° 5.0130 | 94. 5463 
se Aaa 4.17 krooni=$1.00._....._____ . 2398 | 19,2711 |10 11 , o5gg 
France (occupied area)......._________- 1 franc=RM 0.05.._.......- ART EY 4.0200 . 0288 . 0251 
France (unoccupied area).._....._.___- 43.90 francs=$1.00........._..._._- . 0228 0288 . 0251 
French Indochina...................... 1 piaster = $0.2269 emacs . 2289 | 12. 2880 | 12, 2510 
conta a ae aon 152.50 drachmas=$1.00........____- . 0066 . 0090 . 0082 
aaa 6.5165 kroner =$1.00._........._____- OD See i eal 
|. i aa ia: fl,  ! eee . 0585 “nail 
dts Eide inccnasinncelicnedimmed | ae’ ere 4.0250 | * 4.8804 | %4. 4354 
SN SE i Crinsinactinaniecideaibciinamens. J) . 1887 | 19.1938 | 10, 18§2 
| 7] Sai es. Le, ee . 1667 | 19,1691 | 10, 1671 
I isto aniukinc a nmewaaiesnant I oc ccnaccconcenccunneanva 4.0400 ona w in bene 
REESE Sa ai 1 guilder=RM 1.33........................ 4. 5320 . 5501 . 5334 
Netherlands Indies__..._......_.______. 1.8925 guilders=$1.00.... _.___. . 5284 | 19.5501 | 19, 5334 
RTT 5: $1.10 Newfoundland =$1.00______- . 9091 . 9942 . 9602 
as a ae: 1 krone=RM 0.60__......._.__. 4. 2400 . 2457 . B27 
EC aaa £P1=£1 sterling ......._. | 4.0250 | %4, 8804 | © 4, 4354 
Poland (“General Governorship’’)____- 1 zloty=RM 0.50___.____- | 4, 2000 . 1886 *, 1884 
TRE AEE i. - | oes EIeEss .0046 | *.0073 | 2°. 0071 
AE he ATS aE aaa eS: 2.195 pounds=$1.00._____ ad .4556 | 12.5760 | 19, 5020 
| eee 11 bahts=£1 sterling......___- , . 3659 4445 | . 4032 
Ee a a eee aR a . 7500 . 8011 | . 8024 
STs nenepisinsenmewe Pe acces’ Ce |__| eae naa Re SE tices ae. 
| 
*Nominal. 


1 Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency 


transfers in New York City as 


2 Average for January-August and November-December. 
3 Peseta of New Government: Average for last 9 months only. 
‘ Based on German official rate: $1.00=RM 2.50. 


5 For payment of imports from the United 
making the effective rate 105 leva per dollar, 


6 Average for first 8 months only. 

7 Based on average for the yen. 

5 Average first 3 months only. 

* Based on average for pound sterling. 


‘0 Computed from average official rates for the United States dollar in Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuama. 


" Average for first 11 months only. 
12 Based on average for French franc. 
18 Average for Netherlands guilder. 


14 For foreign trade valuation purposes only. 


and are based on daily quotations of noon buying rates for cable 
reported by the Federal Reserve Board. 


States (compensation trade) there is an exchange premium of 25 percent, 
equivalent to $0.0095 per lev. 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Shipping Losses—Today’s Problem 


Albert E. Sanderson, Transportation Division 


Appraisal of the shipping outlook at 
this critical stage of world affairs as- 
sumes an importance beyond that of per- 
functory adherence to an age-old New 
Year’s custom. Manifestly, sea power in 
terms of merchant vessels as well as of 
naval craft is exerting a tremendous 
influence on both the economic fates and 
the political destinies of the nations of 
today. 

The effect of the war on shipping, 
though partly obscured, is still discernible 
in its essential aspects. First, however, 
it is well to preface any review of ship 
losses and related matters with an ac- 
count of the tonnage in existence at the 
outbreak of the war. Thus we may turn 
to Lloyd’s summary by countries as of 
June 30, 1939, which is the latest of its 
scope available. This summary follows: 


World Steam and Motor Tonnage as of 
June 30, 1939 (100 gross tons and over) 








| - 

Region —ae 

—— | — 

Great Britain and Ireland 17, 891 
Other British Empire (sea) - - } 2, 660 
Canada (lakes)... ....--- 451 
United States (sea) ‘ i | 9, 038 
United States (lakes) _ - - swans wel 2, 452 
Japan Sie pexecaqne | 5, 630 
Norway | 4, 834 
Germany - | 4, 482 
Italy | 3, 425 
Netherlands 2, 969 
France ----| 2, 934 
Greece ae ‘ -----} 1, 780 
Sweden ; at 1, 577 
Soviet Union } 1, 306 
Denmark 1,175 
Spain. . ‘ : 902 
Other countries__--.-_-. uxpidiencbeeesmein 5, 002 
Total 68, 508 





Note.—Of the above total, about 14,050,000 tons con- 
sist of vessels not designed for the transport of dry cargoes 
and of passengers. These vessels are of the following 
categories Tankers of 1,000 tons or more, 11,437,000 tons 
(British amounting to 2,920,000 tons, United States 
2,800,000 tons, and Norwegian 2,117,000 tons); tankers of 
less than 1,000 tons, 149,000 tons; trawlers and other fish- 
ing vessels, including whalers, 1,185,000 tons; tugs and 
salvage vessels, 434,000 tons; ferries, 251,000 tons; cable 
vessels, 66,000 tons; river and harbor vessels, also 
mechanically propelled barges, dredges, and similar 
craft, 528,000 tons. 


It will be seen that, excluding Great 
Lakes vessels, 65 percent of the total 
world’s merchant tonnage, June 1939, was 
owned by countries that are now bel- 
ligerent or subject to belligerent control. 
The fleets owned by Germany and Italy 
and by those countries that are now occu- 
pied by Axis powers aggregated more 
than 30 percent of the total. A consider- 
able amount of Axis shipping, however, 
was captured by Great Britain (over 
400,000 gross tons), and that country and 
her Allies gained possession or use of 
much Norwegian, Dutch, Belgian, French, 
and Greek shipping. 

The war losses of merchant shipping 
from all causes, including captures, ap- 


pears to have aggregated close to 6,000,- 
000 gross tons up to the end of December 
1940. Of this total, British, Allied, and 
neutral losses have amounted to approxi- 
mately 4,325,000 tons. The monthly 
trend of these losses is shown in the ac- 
companying graph, the peak occurring in 
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June 1940, during which month the 
British expeditionary force was being 
evacuated from France. Since that time 
the losses have fallen off, but not to the 
level of the period before June—which 
fact may be explained in large measure 
by the acquisition of additional bases of 
operation by the Axis powers following 
the fall of France. It is interesting to 
compare the losses in the present war 
with those of 1917-18, from February 1, 
1917, which date marked the beginning 
of unrestricted submarine warfare. The 
monthly average losses of British, Allied, 
and neutral shipping during the 15 
months beginning with the outbreak of 
the present war amounted to about 270,- 
000 gross tons, compared with 473,000 
tons during the 15 months from Febru- 
ary 1, 1917. British new construction, 
plus the purchase of old vessels in the 
United States, have in part offset these 
losses. AS many as 148 vessels of 560,000 
gross tons have been sold by the United 
States to Great Britain, and a further 43 
vessels of 62,000 gross tons to Canada. 
The figures for December 1940 in the 
above graph are estimates, based on re- 
ports for the first 3 weeks of the month. 


How Can Heavy Losses Be Made Good? 


That either a more effective means of 
protecting shipping or a greatly enlarged 
and accelerated program of shipbuilding 
may be required is indicated by reports 
of shipbuilding to date. The output in 
Great Britain during the first 9 months 
of 1940 is said to have aggregated about 
427,000 gross tons, or a monthly average 
of slightly more than 47,000 tons. Where 


and how can this output be supple- 
mented? The Axis powers have under 
their control practically all the ship- 
building facilities of Europe outside the 
United Kingdom. That country may be 
able to increase its output, and a state- 
ment made by Sir William Isherwood, 
well-known British shipbuilder, upon ar- 
riving in the United States recently, indi- 
cates that this may be expected, viz., 
“We are building ships like you build 
autos—with assembly-line methods.” 

The practice of “fabricating” steel 
ships was first undertaken on a large 
scale in the United States by the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation in 1917. Edward 
N. Hurley, wartime chairman of the 
United States Shipping Board, in his 
book, “The Bridge to France,” describes 
this technique as follows: “By fabrication 
I mean something very different from 
building. For generations it had been the 
practice to build ships, from the keel up, 
in the yard. Every piece of wood or steel 
that went into the construction was 
shaped in the yard, and the shapes were 
extraordinarily complex. Instead of 
building ships, we wanted to manufacture 
them, as automobiles, watches, and loco- 
motives are manufactured, according to 
one pattern. This would make it possible 
to roll, bend, and punch shapes and 
frames in steel mills far inland, then to 
transport them to the coast, and there to 
rivet * them together into finished hulls.” 


Achievements at Hog Island in World 
War I 


The largest shipbuilding project ever 
conceived and executed anywhere in the 
world was that of the Government- 
financed American International Ship- 
building Corporation at Hog Island in 
1917-19. The cost of constructing the 
plant, with its piers and shops, was ap- 
proximately $65,000,000 (contract price). 
The plant covered 846 acres and 250 
buildings. It had 80 miles of railroad 
track. Twenty locomotives, 465 freight 
cars, and 165 motor trucks hauled ma- 
terial within the yard. The 50 ways of 
the yard extended about a mile and a 
quarter along the Delaware. Alto- 
gether there was a water frontage of 
20,000 feet. Fifty ships could be built on 
the ways while 28 were being fitted out at 
the piers simultaneously, making a total 
of 78 ships under construction at one 
time. At the peak of its activity, 34,049 
men were employed at Hog Island. Ship 
parts were hauled from 38 mills to 88 
fabricating plants, as far west as Kansas 
City and St. Paul and as far north as 


1In recent years, especially in the United 
States, welding has been superseding riveting 
to a large extent. 
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Montreal, because there were not enough 
steel fabrication plants in the east. At 
the height of its production a keel was 
laid on the average of every five and one- 
half days. 


American Yards Begin Work for Great 
Britain 

A start already has been made to build 
ships in the United States for Great 
Britain. Word has been received that 
work has been undertaken on the con- 
struction of shipways for that purpose 
at yards in Maine and California. The 
initial contract covers 60 cargo vessels 
of about 600,000 deadweight tons, ex- 
pected to be completed before the end of 
1941. This, it is understood, is based on 
the simplicity of the design and the fact 
that the project is to be put on a mass- 
production basis. 

This is indeed a timely undertaking, 
although it may have to be supplemented 
on a large scale and our plans may need 
to be shaped accordingly. 


U. S. Position Today Compared With 
1914-18 


Comparison of the present situation 
with that of 1914-18 has its obvious 
limitations. Nevertheless, it is clear from 
the data in hand that the position of 
the United States is vastly more favorable 
at this time than it was during the cor- 
responding period of the World War as 
regards both the shipping already avail- 
able and that under construction. There 
was more than dcuble the tonnage 
under the U1‘ted Sta es flag engaged in 
foreign trade in September 1939 than 
there was in August 1914—2,000,000 
gross tons compared with less than 
1,000,000 tons. Our merchant fleet, at 
the outbreak of the present war, was 
carrying approximately one-third of our 
entire overseas foreign trade, in contrast 
with only one-tenth in 1914. In addi- 
tion, there was shipping available in 
lay-up in 1939, amounting to nearly 
1,750,000 gross tons, consisting mainly 
of old but serviceable vessels remaining 
from the war-built fleet of 1914-18. 
Our shipyards, moreover, had under 
construction less than 200,000 gross tons 
at the outbreak of the World War, 
whereas they had about 1,000,000 tons 
on the ways in September 1939—and 
had increased this amount to more than 
1,500,000 tons by December 1, 1940. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that despite 
the European War and the withdrawal 
of many foreign vessels from our shores, 
there has not been any general or pro- 
longed shortage of cargo space on routes 
over which American vessels may operate. 

The passage of our Neutrality Act in 
1939, barring American vessels from com- 
bat areas, resulted in the displacement of 
those vessels from European services, with 
certain exceptions, namely, such as were 
operating to Portugal and Atlantic Spain. 
Inasmuch, however, as many foreign 
vessels, especially of British nationality, 
had been engaged in services between 
the United States and Latin America, 
as well as other non-European areas, 
the net effect in large measure was an 
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Vessel Clearances With Cargo on United States Foreign Trade 





August 1939, net register | October 1940, net register 

















p tonnage | tonnage 
For— 1 2 
| Total American | Total | American 
— 
. . . j “ | oC 
I. Latin America and adjacent areas-_--.................---| 1, 290, 000 | 531, 000 if 1, 166, 000 | 736, 000 
r > | \ —10% | +3814 A 
2 ‘TF asc | 
it. Besope and the Near Mast..............................] 776, 000 110, 000 { Se | te 
—32% a 
gE | een { 84, 000 | 39, 000 
) 7 | 
48, 00 | 17, 000 475, | +-130% 
IV. Far East a f 592, 000 133, 000 
em . 503, 000 | 9,000 |) Lizise, | +1250, 
V. Australia, New Zealand, and Oceania 61, 000 mo} 10, 000 i{ “1 | 10, 000 
' « c _ 
| ee eee 2, — 2, 436, 000 952, 000 
678, 000 27, 000 ’ . haar 
78, OOK 0 | ~9¢; 31% 
NotTe.—The country groupings within the areas are somewhat irregular, having to conform to wartime circumstances 
and to existing statistical procedure. It would be impossible, for instance, to show clearances for individual countries, 
inasmuch as vessels are recorded as proceeding only to the country in which is located the first port of call—notwith- 
standing that some vessels call at ports in several countries. By arranging broad country groupings, however, it is pos- 
sible to obtain results that are substantially accurate. The areas designated contain the following country groupings: 
I. Latin America, Bermuda, the British, French, and Netherlands West Indies, and the Guianas ; 
II. Azores and Madeira Islands, Finland, Greece, Ireland, Portugal, Spain, Turkey, Iran, Iraq, and the United 


Kingdom. 


III. Canary Islands; West, South, and East Africa; also Egypt. . 
IV. British India, China, French Indochina, Hong Kong, Japan, Kwantung, Manchuria, Malaya, Netherlands 


Indies, and the Philippine Islands. 
V. Australia, 


exchange of routes as between American 
and foreign vessels. 


Vessel Clearances Indicate Shifts of 
Tonnage 


An indication of the shifts of tonnage 
is to be had from vessel-clearance records, 
which for the purpose of this article have 
been compiled for August 1939, the month 
preceding the outbreak of war, and for 
October 1940, the latest month for which 
records are available. 

From the summary table herein, which 
omits Canada because of its special geo- 
graphic relation to the United States, 
it will be seen that the total vessel clear- 
ances with cargo were 9 percent less in 
October 1940 than in August 1939. Only 
those countries are included for both 
months that were open to shipping dur- 
ing October 1940. That is, countries 
under Axis control do not appear in the 
clearance records for that month and 
have been excluded from the figures for 
August 1939. The decline of 9 percent 
is traceable to two areas, viz, (I) Latin 


New Zealand, British Oceania, and French Oceania. 


America and adjacent areas and (II) 
Europe and the Near East—10 percent 
and 32 percent respectively. The small 
figure of 10 percent in the first-men- 
tioned area is attributable to the em- 
ployment of additional shipping of 
United States registry, partly through 
the shifting of tonnage from the Euro- 
pean combat area and partly through 
the placing of new vessels in service in 
pursuance of the Maritime Commission’s 
established program of merchant-ma- 
rine development. The extent of addi- 
tional employment is indicated by the 
increase in the tonnage of clearances, 
which amounted to 38% percent. 

The other area in which a decline is 
shown is Europe and the Near East—the 
total being 32 percent and that for ves- 
sels of United States registry as much 
as 69 percent. Our Neutrality Act, of 


course, explains this latter high per- 
centage. In considering the total decline 
of 32 percent, it is well to bear in mind 
that the figure is no doubt exaggerated 
(Continued on p. 7) 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Foreign Investments in the United States 


After One Year of War 


Paul D. Dickens and Milton Abelson, Finance Division 


Foreign holdings of United States 
stocks, bonds, cash balances, and other 
dollar assets at the end of the first year 
of the war are estimated at $9,563,- 
000,000, compared with $9,064,000,000 at 
the end of August 1939. Stocks and 
bonds held by foreigners at the end of 
August 1940 had an estimated value of 
$3,189,000,000, reported foreign-owned 
dollar balances stood at $3,636,000,000, 
while so-called “direct” investments and 
miscellaneous holdings accounted for 
$2,738,000,000. 

The increase of approximately $500,- 
000,000 in the estimated value of foreign- 
owned assets in the United States during 
the first year of the war resulted from a 
combination of factors. The flight of 
alien capital to this country influenced 
the rise of foreign-owned dollar balances 
and other short-term holdings from 
$2,953,000,000 to $3,636,000,000 despite a 
net withdrawal of almost $200,000,000 in 
British-owned cash holdings. ‘“Long- 
term” investments held in this country 
by foreigners showed a decline during 
the 12-month period from $6,111,000,000 
to $5,927,000,000—a drop in which Brit- 
ish net liquidation of American common 
stocks was the most important single 
factor. 

The net sale of domestic securities on 
foreign account during most of the first 
12 months following the outbreak of war 
was largely a reflection of British and 
Canadian liquidation. During October 
and November 1939 British sales on bal- 
ance were particularly heavy and, in fact, 
exceeded net liquidation on foreign ac- 
count as a whole. Despite the sale by 
foreigners of American stocks on balance 
during the early months of the war, the 
estimated market value of foreign hold- 
ings of American shares actually rose. 
The increase in average stock prices 
from August to the end of the calendar 
year was more than sufficient to offset 
the value of net sales, with the result 
that at the end of 1939 the estimated 
value of foreign.investments in United 
States securities was $166,000,000 higher 
than at the end of the preceding August. 

Although security sales were much 
more moderate in volume during the 
first 8 months of 1940, the sharp decline 
in average common-stock prices in May, 
at the time of the invasion of Belgium 
and the Netherlands, eliminated all of 
the gains of the previous September and 
October. The Standard Statistics index 
of average prices fell to 79.8 by the end 
of August 1940, compared with 84.3 in 
August and 93.0 in December 1939. Asa 
result of net sales during the 12 months 


and the 5.3 percent price decline, com- 
mon-stock holdings declined to $2,102,- 
000,000 by the end of August 1940—a 
total value less by $200,000,000 than a 
year earlier and $391,000,000 less than 
the year-end estimate of 1939. 

In contrast with the market-value 
basis applicable to common stocks, the 
estimates of foreign investments in the 
United States include the values of pre- 
ferred stocks and bonds at par. The 
reported value of the latter issues is 
therefore influenced more directly by the 
actual trend of international transac- 
tions in the domestic markets. These 
show that foreign preferred-stock invest- 
ments decreased during the 12-month 
period beginning September 1, 1939, from 
$519,000,000 to $487,000,000, while bond 
holdings increased from $575,000,000 to 
$600,000,000. Direct investments are es- 
timated on the basis of book values, and, 
because of relatively few changes in 
ownership, the dollar value is altered 
very little from year to year. 


Gold Movements and Short-Term 
Balances 


The increase in estimated total for- 
eign investments by $499,000,000 during 
the first year of the war resulted from a 
steady increase in foreign-owned dollar 
balances. These cash assets rose by 
$683,000,000 and thus more than offset 
the net decline in long-term investments. 
Substantial net accumulations of deposits 
were reported for the accounts of France, 
Switzerland, and other nonbelligerent 
European countries and of the Asiatic 
countries as a group. On the other hand, 
the United Kingdom continued to reduce 
its balances in the United States almost 
without interruption. 

Foreign-owned short-term investments 
or cash balances reflect, at any particu- 
lar time, the net effect of other move- 
ments such as the sale of assets, whether 
securities or gold, and the actual dollar 
expenditures for goods and services or 
benefits under contract. The countries 
that increased their dollar accounts on 
balance during the first year of the war 
were in general those that were non- 
belligerents for all or most of the 12 
months. In many cases the dollar pro- 
ceeds of gold shipments exceeded the 
limited use which could be made of ex- 
isting balances under wartime conditions. 

Other foreign shipments of gold to the 
United States were placed under ear- 
mark with the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York and are therefore not reflected 
in the outstanding dollar balances or 
in the gold stock of the United States. 


Gold held under earmark for foreign 
account rose from $1,135,000,000 at the 
end of August 1939 to $1,694,000,000 a 
year later. Gold from existing reserves 
and from current production sold to the 
United States throughout the period con- 
stituted an important source of dollar 
exchange in the United States. To the 
extent that the proceeds of gold imports 
were in effect immediately expended, the 
gold movements did not affect the vol- 
ume of outstanding dollar balances. 


Changes in British Empire Investments 


Canadian and United Kingdom invest- 
ments, comprising about 95 percent of 
total British Empire holdings in the 
United States, stood at $1,393,000,000 and 
$2,561,000,000, respectively, at the end of 
August 1940, compared with $1,399,- 
000,000 and $2,972,000,000 a year earlier. 
In relation to reported large-scale Em- 
pire purchases of domestic commodities 
during the first year of the war, this re- 
flected a relatively small volume of net 
liquidation. Although net merchandise 
exports to Canada and the United King- 
dom amounted to $875,000,000, these 
countries drew upon their combined dol- 
lar investments only to the extent of 
$186,000,000 of dollar balances and $193,- 
000,000 of United States securities, re- 
spectively. The balance, plus the ad- 
vance payments for merchandise and the 
capital outlays connected therewith, was 
paid principally out of the proceeds of 
gold shipments to the United States. It 
is, of course, possible that some of the 
gold imported from the Empire countries 
was placed under earmark or was cred- 
ited to non-Empire accounts. With 
those perhaps important exceptions, the 
sum of (1) the net gold shipments to the 
United States, (2) the net sales here of 
domestic securities, and (3) the net de- 
cline in short-term balances reflects the 
net utilization of dollar funds for current 
and prospective British and Canadian 
purchases in this country. 

Long-term investments of Canada and 
Great Britain in the United States, 
which represent practically the total of 
British Empire long-term holdings in this 
country, fell by only $47,000,000 and 
$184,000,000, respectively, during the 
first year of the war. As shown in table 
2, these declines resulted primarily from 
net sales of domestic securities in the 
amount of $35,000,000 by Canadian 
holders and of $158,000,000 by British 
investors. An average drop of 5.3 per- 
cent in common-share prices contrib- 
uted to the declines in investment values. 
Net British sales of domestic securities 
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were concentrated in the months imme- 
diately subsequent to the outbreak of the 
war and at a time (e. g., September 
through November) when security prices 
were relatively high, while liquidation by 
Canadians was more gradual. 


Changes in Non-British European 
Investments 


German investments in the United 
States are relatively small and showed 
practically no change during the first 
year of the war, while imports of gold 
from Germany during the same period 
totaled only about $10,000. Imports of 
gold from Italy amounted to $60,000,000 
and were made previous to that coun- 
try’s entrance into the war. Slightly 
more than half of the value of these im- 
ports was reflected in reported increases 
in short-term funds and in bond invest- 
ments. 

Imports of gold from the various coun- 
tries now occupied by Germany virtually 
ceased after invasion. Subsequently the 
Executive orders, which placed under 
license foreign exchange and related 
transactions involving the use of their 
assets in this country, were instrumental 
in reducing to negligible proportions 
transactions in domestic securities for 
the account of persons in these countries. 
Combined Belgian and Netherland long- 
term investments in this country totaied 
$1,008,000,000 at the end of August 1940. 
This was only slightly less than the value 
of corresponding holdings at the outbreak 
of the war; the net decline in common- 
share prices offset the small volume of 
net security purchases. The combined 
short-term balances of these two coun- 
tries were slightly higher than at the end 
of August 1939. About $1,037,000,000, or 
roughly 77 percent of the combined Bel- 
gian and Dutch assets in this country at 
the end of August 1940, were in the form 
of bank deposits and marketable securi- 
ties. 

French investments in the United 
States at the end of August 1940 con- 
sisted of $525,000,000 in dollar balances, 
$190,000,000 in stocks and bonds, and 
$131,000,000 in “direct” and miscellane- 
ous investments—a total of $846,000,000. 
As in the case of the Netherlands, the 
value of French holdings of stocks and 
bonds fell slightly during the first year 
of the war, solely because of net stock- 
price declines. A portion of the net sales 
of domestic securities nominally on Brit- 
ish account prior to the Franco-German 
armistice may possibly have represented 
liquidation on French account. Except 
for an increase of $210,000,000 reported 
in the Treasury Department’s Monthly 
Bulletin for the week ended June 19, 
there was little change in reported 
French balances in the United States 
during the period of French participation 
in the war. The extent to which France 
was making net payments for war sup- 
plies prior to June is obscure. French 


dollar balances were apparently derived 
almost entirely from gold imports, a 
large part of which was reported as com- 
ing from Canada, and some of these 
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were probably placed under earmark. 
On June 17 French assets in this coun- 
try were “frozen” by Executive order. 
Except in the case of Switzerland, in- 
vestments of nonbelligerent European 
countries are not very large, but data by 
individual countries are not available. 
(See table 1.) Swiss investments in the 
United States, which amounted to 
$1,204,000,000 in August 1940, increased 
by $236.000,000 during the first year of 
the war. Of the increase, $194,000,000 
applied to short-term balances, and part 
of this was conceivably for non-Swiss 
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accounts. The unusually high propor. 
tion of stocks and bonds in Swiss long. 
term investments—$595,000,000 in a tota} 
of $7156,000,000—strengthens the pre. 
sumption that a portion of those securj- 
ties was held by Swiss nominees for in. 
vestors in other countries. The increase 
in Swiss investments was considerably 
in excess of gold imports from that 
country, but this simply calls attention to 
the common procedure whereunder gold 
shipments on Swiss account are often 
credited to countries in which the fina] 
stage of shipment originates. 


TABLE 1.—Foreign Investments in the United States by Principal Countries and Areas, 
End of August 1940 


{In millions of dollars] 





| 


Long-term investments 











Ce 9 ATS, gals iy esd be ee Short- | 
‘ ' | | | | term 
Country | Stocks | — invest- Total 
| _ and Direct | janeous Total | ments? | 
bonds? | | 

Canada__- 432 479 78 | 989 404 1, 393 
OE eee Lae : 64 72 1 147 152| 299 
ae eee Ry ieee a 190 | 67 64 | 321 | 525 846 
Germany - -_---- - ; Lane , . | 15 | 55 29 99 14 113 
Italy ea | 22 12 | 22 56 26 &2 
Netherlands. 632 217 | 12 | 861 189 1, 050 
Switzerland 595 &6 34 715 489 1, 204 
United Kingdom 995 856 335 | 12,186 375 2' 561 
CR eee te ee ae ee 75 58 | 27 160 501 661 
j-———-- X eres . aaa animal 
Total Europe oe a ; : | 2,588 1, 423 534 4, 545 2, 271 6, 816 
Latin America...............-. 69 19 22 110 438 548 
Rest of world. .__.-.-- 100 | 67 16 183 523 706 
Grand total | 33,189! 1, 988 4750) «45,927 $3,636) #59, 563 
1 The investments in preferred shares and bonds are estimated on a par-value basis. At market values, United 
Kingdom holdings of stocks and bonds approximated $902,000,000 and total long-term United Kingdom investments 


about $2,093,000,000 
were 68 and 73 percent of their respective par values.) 


? Bulletin of the Treasury Department, November 1940. 


(At the end of August 1940 the market values of all foreign holdings of preferred stocks and bonds 


3 On a market-value basis, investments in United States corporate stocks and bonds totaled $2,867,000,000. 
4 Holdings of United States National, State, and municipal Government bonds are not estimated on a by-country 


basis. 


Their value, estimated at $100,000,000, is included in these totals. 


5 Exclusive of Philippine deposits with the Treasury Department, which, on Dec. 30, 1939, amounted to about 


$156,000,000. 


Finance Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, December 17, 1940. 


Large gold imports from “Other Eu- 
rope” (see table 2), and the related in- 
crease in short-term balances, indicate, 
as in the case of Switzerland, the flight 
of capital to this country from countries 
where expatriation of capital was still 
possible. Thus the reported data for Eu- 


rope, exclusive of those relating to the 
liquidation of British holdings in the 
United States, show respective increases 
of $46,000,000 in long-term investments 
and $657,000,000 in short-term balances 
during the first 12 months of war in 
Europe. 


TABLE 2.—Factors Affecting Foreign Investments in the United States, End of August 
1939 to End of August 1940 


{In millions of dollars} 





Item a 8 eS 
siai gi gs 
& ~ - ~ 
© = cs ao) 
Net change in long-term invest- | 
ments —47 +1 —2 —2 
Net change in short-term in- | 
vestments +41 | 1—8 |+200 +3 | 
Net change in long- and short- | 
term investments 1 =6 i <7 ies +1 
Net foreign purchases (+) and | | } 
sales (—) of domestic secu- | en 
rities —35 | 143 +3) —2 
Total gold imports ? 2, 344 1} 242) (3) 


60 | 107 | 


100 | 28 | 305 
| | 





1 First 8 months of 1940 


2 Exclusive of gold exports, which were negligible, approximating only $5,000,000. These figures, however, includes 


net increase of $558,900,000 of gold earmarked for foreign account during this period. 


At the close of August 1940 the 


volume of earmarked gold totaled $1,604,300,000, compared with $1,135,400,000 a year earlier. 


3 Negligible. 


Finance Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, December 17, 1940. 


v - ~ a ra a 
2/32)" /5/)3),3|8 
ge £6 88-462 es a 
>| s/s is '+/3/s/|e18% 
ai]. 3 eil3!|s @ ¢ | 8 
= Z a. D 5 = = a i 
| | | 
+17 | —11 | +42 |—184} +1 |-138 | -—1| +2 | —1& 
+15 | +26 14194 |—227 |+-227 |4+430 | +44 |+168 | +083 
+32 | +15 |+236 - | 4.298 l+o92 | +43 |+170 | +499 
| | 
| | | | | 
12 | +10 | +60 |—158 +5 | —67 | +2) +6 | —O 
11,643 | 146 | 504 | 4,687 
| | } 
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Changes in Investments of Latin Amer- 
ica and Other Areas Exclusive of 
Europe and Canada 


Investments in the United States by 
areas outside of Europe and Canada 
continued to increase after the outbreak 
of the war and were estimated at $1,254,- 
000,000 in August 1940, although the in- 
crease was confined almost entirely to 
the short-term category. Little net 
change in long-term investments resulted 
from the year’s transactions in domestic 
securities and from the decline in com- 
mon-share prices. Short-term invest- 
ments reflected only in part the impor- 
tations of gold from these areas. AS 
indicated in table 1, short-term balances 
comprised approximately three-fourths 
of the investments of Latin American 
and other non-European and non-Cana- 
dian investors in the United States at 
the end of August 1939. Gold imports 
from countries in this category included 
shipments for the account of European 
countries, while gold imports from Japan 
supplied that country with dollars which 
were presumably expended in large part 
for commodity purchases. 


TaBLE 3.—Foreign Investments in the 
United States, by Principal Types, 1934, 
1937, 1939, and August 1940 


{In millions of dollars] 





(year-end) 
| 1937 
(year-end) 


Types of investment 


1934 
1939 


| (year-end) 


! 


1940 (end 
| of August) 


| 


Long-term investments: 
Direct investments | 


(stated value) 1,800 |1, 883 |'1,978 | 1,988 
Common stocks (market 

value) .{1,471 |2,359 | 2,493 | 2,102 
Preferred stocks (par | | 

value) ---- 7 | 386) 554 499 | 2487 
Bonds (par value) 536 | 565 570 | 7600 
Miscellaneous 750 | 751! 750} 750 

Total long-term 4,943 6,112 | 6,200 | 5,927 


Short-term investments 679 (1,920 |83, 215 |73, 636 


Grand total 5,622 8,032 | 9,505 9, 563 





1 Increased by $43,000,000 to take account of new data. 

?The market value of the investments in preferred 
stocks in August 1940 was about 68 percent of par and of 
the bond investments about 73 percent of par. 

3 Exclusive of Philippine deposits with the Treasury 
Department, which, on Dec. 31, 1939, amounted to about 
$156,000,000 

Source: The 1934, 1937, and 1939 data were taken from 
the forthcoming publication, Foreign Long-Term In- 
vestments in the United States, 1937-1939, Economic 
Series No. 11. 


Finance Division, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, December 19, 
1940. 





Turkish Population Increases 


An increase of 10.6 percent in the pop- 
ulation of Turkey is indicated by the 
census held October 20, 1940, over the 
previous census (October 1935), the re- 
spective figures being 17,869,901 and 16,- 
158,018. This is the third census since 
the establishment of the Turkish Re- 
public, the first having been held in 
October 1927, when the population to- 
taled 13,648,270. 

The largest numerical gains were 
made by Istanbul, Ankara, Zonguldak 
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(coal-mining center), Eskisehir, Adana, 
and Izmir (Smyrna). Preliminary pop- 
ulation figures on cities of 30,000 and up, 
with 1927 census data in parentheses, 
were as follows: Istanbul, 789,346 (741,- 
148); Izmir, 184,362 (170,959); An- 
kara, 155,544 (122,720); Adana, 89,990 
(76,473) ; Bursa, 77,348 (72,187) ; Eskise- 
hir, 60,614 (47,045) ; Gazi Antep (Aintab), 
57,314 (50,965) ; Konya, 56,698 (52,093) ; 
Kayseri, 53,908 (46,181); Edirne, 45,168 
(36,121); Diyarbekir, 43,264 (34,642); 
Sivas, 41,247 (33,890); Malatya, 38,009 
(27,296) ; Manisa, 37,701 (30,877); Zon- 
guldak, 37,420 (20,603); Samsun, 36,917 
(32,482); Erzurum, 36,414 (33,104); 
Urfa, 34,829 (31,721); Trabzon, 33,040 
(29,682) ; Maras, 30,695 (29,402) ; Mersin, 
30,193 (27,620). 





Shipping Losses—Today’s 
Problem 


(Continued from p. 4) 


as regards space available for goods or 
merchandise, in that the tonnage of 
clearances during August 1939 included 
that of the large passenger liners sub- 
sequently withdrawn from their custom- 
ary transatlantic service. 

The remaining areas, Africa, the Far 
East, and Australia, New Zealand, and 
Oceania, all show increases in total ton- 
nage of clearances, and with the excep- 
tion of the last-mentioned area the in- 
creases are traceable to vessels of United 
States registry. 


United States Port Situation is Favorable 


The port situation in the United 

States, thus far, has been decidedly fa- 
vorable. All parties interested in oversea 
traffic have worked in close cooperation, 
benefiting from past experience and 
thereby avoiding delay and congestion 
at the seaboard. The trend of traffic has 
been the subject of a periodic report by 
the Association of American Railroads 
which states for November 1940 that the 
export movement at Atlantic and Gulf 
ports was approximately 1 percent 
greater than during the same month of 
1939. A similar report is not available 
for Pacific ports, but, in the absence of 
complaints, there is reason to believe 
that the situation there is quite satis- 
factory. 
. It is apparent that the United States, 
thus far, has been favorably situated 
with respect to shipping. The future, 
however, is open to speculation, especi- 
ally if the war should be prolonged or 
extended to other regions of the world. 
It may be necessary for us to resort to 
the herculean efforts we employed in 
1917-18 if we are to continue shipbuild- 
ing for ourselves and at the same time 
render effective aid to the beleaguered 
democracies. With full realization of the 
gravity of the situation, there is every 
reason to believe that our mental and 
material resources can produce decisive 
results. 


New Industrial 
Reference Service 
Releases 


These releases are available from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce at the uniform price of 10 cents 
each. 


Part 3—Foodstuffs: 
No.6. The Zanzibar Clove Market. 


2 pp. 
No.7. Pork and Pork Products in 
Mexico. 2 pp. 


No. 8. Statistics on Fermented Malt 
Liquors and Cereal Beverages. 2 


Pp. 
Part 4—Forest Products: 
No.1. Brierroot Supply Curtailed— 
Substitutes Being Sought. 3 pp. 
Part 6—Machinery and Equipment: 
No. 9. Market for Office Supplies in 
Newfoundland. 1 p. 
No. 10. Market for Office Equipment 
in Australia. 2 pp. 
Part 7—Metal and Mineral Products: 
No.8. October Iron and Steel Ex- 
ports Lower. 8 pp. 
Part 8—Motion Pictures and Equipment: 
No. 12. Annual Survey of Motion 
Picture Industry in Costa Rica. 
lnm 
No. 13. Annual Survey of Motion 
Picture Industry in Bahama Is- 
lands. 1 p. 
Part 9—Motive Products and Equipment: 
No.11. Data Relative to Railroad 
Equipment Manufacturing Corpo- 
rations. 2 pp. 
No. 12. Railway Equipment Markets 
in Venezuela. 2 pp. 
Part 12—Textiles and Related Products: 
No. 10. High Level of United States 
Cotton Consumption Maintained 
in November. 1 p. 





Tientsin Rug Shipments 
at Record Levels 


Declared exports to the United States 
from Tientsin, China, during November 
included 422,000 square feet of hooked 
rugs—a new monthly record—and 47,000 
square feet of wool carpets. 





Canadian Lake Tonnage in 
British Coastwise Service 


Twenty-nine lake steamers, formerly 
in service in Canada, have been released 
for service in the British coasting trades, 
and all have crossed the Atlantic without 
mishap. Eight of the vessels of a type 
commonly known as steam barges were 
chartered from the Canadian Steamship 
Lines. The remaining 21 vessels were 
supplied by the operators on the Great 
Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence. Each 
company contributed vessels in propor- 
tion to its total number in operation. 
(Shipbuilding and Shipping Record, 
October 24, 1940.) 
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News by Countries 


Note.—Further details of announcements, marked with an asterisk (*), may be obtained by interested American exporters upon 
specific request to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce or any district office of the Bureau. 


Afghanistan 


(See News by Commodities: Furs.) 


Argentina 


(See News by Commodities: Chemicals; 
Coal; Leather and Products; Lumber and 
Allied Products; Textiles and Related 
Products.) 


Australia 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products; Leather and Prod- 
ucts; Railway Equipment; Textiles and 
Related Products.) 

Commercial Law Digests 

Queensland, Hire-Purchase Agree- 
ments—On October 16, 1940, an act 
amending the Hire-Purchase Agreement 
Acts, 1933 to 1934, became effective. Un- 
der Section 7 of the original law owners 
of property were bound by representa- 
tions, promises, and terms made by their 
agents, irrespective of provisions in the 
agreement attempting to relieve the 
owner of personal liability. The amend- 
ment broadens the owner’s liability in 
this respect, and also makes liable for 
such representations persons acting in 
concert with the owner for the purpose 
of inducing the hire-purchase arrange- 
ment. A loan copy of the amendment is 
available for interested parties. (Queens- 
land Government Gazette.) 


Bahamas 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Guavas: Import Duties Increased.— 
Import duties on preserved guavas were 
increased from 2d. to 6d. per pound under 
the general tariff (applicable to imports 
from non-Empire sources) and from 
142d. to 442d. under the British preferen- 
tial tariff, by an order of October 23, pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette, Nassau, 
November 2. 


Belgium 
Transport and Communication 


Cost of Emergency Reconstruction of 
Railway System Estimated at 220,000,000 
francs.—During the May hostilities 137 
kilometers of track, including 78,000 ties 
and 310 switches and crossings, of the 
Belgian National Railways were de- 
stroyed, Repairs have been made, and 


the tracks were expected to be in order 
again by the end of the year. On Sep- 
tember 1, 3,655 kilometers of line, or 72 
percent of the total (5,070 kilometers), 
were in use. Further damage included 
the destruction of 339 bridges and tun- 
nels, which were blown up. Emergency 
single-track lines were established where 
necessary, and, by September 1, 220 
bridges and tunnels had been reestab- 
lished, mostly in a temporary manner. 
Considerable damage was done also to 
the signal system, for 69 electric-switch 
cabins were damaged and 9 completely 
destroyed. All except 5 were in working 
condition at the end of September. The 
telephone and dispatching systems were 
severely damaged, and repairs have been 
effected only on those lines in service. 

Six hundred railway buildings were de- 
stroyed or damaged—80 being completely 
destroyed and 160 badly damaged. Re- 
construction is progressing slowly. Out 
of 167 water towers and water-supply in- 
stallations for locomotives, 40 were ren- 
dered useless, but all except 6 were again 
in service at the end of September. 

It has not been possible to make as yet 
an estimate of the damage to the rolling 
stock, but this is considered to have been 
relatively small. Most of the rolling stock 
that had been evacuated to France has 
now returned. 

In addition to the 220,000,000 francs 
necessary for emergency repairs, the 
complete reconstruction of the system 
will cost several hundred million francs. 
The Belgian Nat‘onal Railways is not able 
to finance this sum at the present time, 
and the Government has agreed in prin- 
ciple to bear the burden of this work. 
Part of the present railway traffic is un- 
der the control of the National Railways, 
while another part is run by the railway 
management of the German Army. Daily 
commercial traffic on September 1 
amounted to 618 passenger tra’ns and 523 
freight trains, excluding trains used by 
the German Army. Rates are the same 
as those in force on May 10, 1940. 


Bolivia 


(See News by Commodities: Textiles 
and Related products.) 


Brazil 


(See News by Commodities: Textiles 
and Related products.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—The purchase of 
dollar export cover continued favorable 


during the week ended December 7, and 
there was adequate exchange for pay- 
ment of imports from the United States 
and for other dollar services. 

The Bank of Brazil has allocated ap- 
proximately $2,500,000 for the remittance 
of part of the profits and dividends of 
American companies for 1939. (Ameri- 
can Embassy, Rio de Janeiro, December 7, 
1940.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Linseed: Export Standard Regulations 
Established.—Regulations have been es- 
tablished to govern grading and classifi- 
cation standards and export inspection 
of linseed, by a decree (No. 6529) of No- 
vember 20, promulgated in the Diario 
Oficial, November 22, Rio de Janeiro, 
The decree also establishes export in- 
spection fees for this product. 


British Malaya 


(See News by Commodities: Oils, Fats, 
and Oilseeds; Rubber and Products.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cement: Special Authorization Re- 
quired for Imports from All Sources.— 
Orders for the importation of cement 
into the Straits Settlements and the 
Malay States may be placed only after 
a written authorization has been ob- 
tained from the Director of Engineering 
Stores—by an order effective November 
29. This regulation is applicable on im- 
ports of cement from all sources, and the 
importer is required to state the brand of 
cement, country of origin, and intended 
use. 


Bulgaria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Artificial Fertilizers Exempt from Im- 
port Duty.* 
Tomato Pulp: Exportation Permitted.* 


Burma 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products.) 


Canada 


(See News by Commodities: Aeronau- 
tical Products; Automotive Products; 
Chemicals; Coal; Lumber and Allied 
Products; Paints and Pigments; Petro- 
leum and Products.) 


Security Transactions by Nonresi- 


dents——The revised Foreign Exchange 
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Control Order and Regulations require 
that a permit be obtained in connection 
with the sale of any securities in Canada 
by nonresidents, except where the sale is 
made to another nonresident or where 
the seller immediately reinvests the pro- 
ceeds of sale in Canadian domestic se- 
curities of an equivalent value. The Ex- 
change Control Board follows the policy 
of granting permits for the sale of securi- 
ties in Canada by nonresidents where the 
proceeds are to be used to reduce a debit 
palance with a Canadian stockbroker or 
investment dealer and where the securi- 
ties were purchased for cash subsequent 
to January 8, 1940, and recorded with the 
Board. It will also authorize the sale of 
securities in Canada by a resident of the 
sterling area who has previously ob- 
tained permission from the exchange 
control authorities in his own country. 
(Foreign Exchange Control Board, Ot- 
tawa, Public Circular No. 4, December 17, 
1940.) 

Services Performed for Nonresi- 
dents.—Residents performing services for 
nonresidents shall obtain payment in 
U. S. dollars and not in Canadian 
dollars unless otherwise permitted by 
the Foreign Exchange Control Board. 
This also applies to the lease or use of 
property outside of Canada (including 
the granting of rights on a royalty 
basis). Payment must be made within 6 
months. The services affected are pri- 
marily those of a business nature, such 
as legal and accountancy services, engi- 
neering, advertising, services to vessels, 
etc., which, when performed for nonresi- 
dents, should produce foreign exchange 
for Canada in the Same manner as ex- 
ports of goods. To avoid unnecessary in- 
convenience where only small amounts 
are involved, the order exempts services 
performed for tourists visiting Canada as 
well as personal services performed for 
nonresident business visitors, and the 
regulation exempts services of any kind 
having a value of not more than $25 per 
month. Services performed for residents 
of the sterling area are exempt. Pay- 
ment may be made in Canadian dollars 
in any case in which payment is made by 
a nonresident out of Canadian dollars 
that would otherwise be eligible for con- 
version into foreign exchange—that is, 
where payment is made by deduction 
from income received in Canada or where 
payment is made out of special resident 
bank accounts maintained in Canada, 
under permit from the Board, by certain 
nonresident companies. (Foreign Ex- 
change Control Board, Ottawa, Public 
Circular No. 5, December 17, 1940.) 

Permits for Travel Abroad.—On or af- 
ter January 1, 1941, all residents of Can- 
ada must obtain a permit from the For- 
eign Exchange Control Board before 
leaving the country for any purpose. 
Heretofore the regulations required a 
permit if the person was carrying funds, 
but many evasions of the exchange regu- 
lations occurred by people arranging il- 
legally to have funds placed at their dis- 
posal abroad. Circular No. 3 of the 
Board, issued December 17, provided that 
permits be granted in all proper cases. 
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The Board will continue to grant permits 
for pleasure travel when the resident’s 
expenses (including transportation) are 
being paid by friends in the United States. 
Such a resident will be able to obtain a 
permit to take out of Canada any money 
sent to him for the purposes of his jour- 
ney by his friends abroad. On the other 
hand, it is not permissible for residents to 
borrow money in the United States to 
finance a journey for which they would 
not be able to obtain U. S. funds from a 
Canadian bank. The borrowing of for- 
eign currency in any manner requires a 
permit from the Board. Such permits 
are not granted except for purposes for 
which foreign exchange is supplied by 
the Board. 

International Trade in Securities —The 
volume of the international trade in se- 
curities in October was about the same as 
in September; sales declined about $785,- 
000 and purchases increased $725,000. 
Net sales were only $500,000 in October, 
as contrasted with $2,000,000 in Septem- 
ber. Total sales during the first 10 
months of 1940 were $106,852,568, com- 
pared with $280,629,512 in the same pe- 
riod of 1939. ‘Total purchases for the 
same periods were $81,478,980 and $218,- 
416,767, respectively. (Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, Internal Trade Branch, vol. 
6, No. 10.) 


Commercial Law Digests 


Copyright Royalties —Fees, Charges, or 
Royalties proposed to be collected by 
Canadian Performing Right Society Lim- 
ited during the next ensuing calendar 
year in compensation for the issue or 
grant of licenses for or in respect of the 
performance in Canada of the works in 
respect of which Canadian Performing 
Right Society Limited claims authority 
to issue or grant performing licenses. 
Terms: 

“(1) Except where otherwise stated 
herein and in the tariffs, the full amount 
of the license fees shall be payable in ad- 
vance of the period licensed. Where the 
fee for a 12 months’ period of operation 
is $40 or more, the fee may be paid in 
equal instalments, quarterly or half 
yearly. Fees payable by radio broadcast- 
ing stations shall be payable monthly in 
advance. 

“(2) All overdue fees, after 60 days 
from the date upon which the society 
has posted in the ordinary course of mail 
a notice in writing addressed to the per- 
son from whom the fee is claimed, speci- 
fying the amount of the fee claimed, shall 
be subject to an extra payment of 10 per- 
cent and to such other remedies as the 
society may be entitled. 

“(3) The fee for a licensed period 
shall be based on the extent of musical 
performances to take place during the 
licensed period, as stated by the licensee 
in his form of application for licence. 
In the event of the extent of musical 
performance, as therein stated, being 
exceeded at any time, the licensee shall 
promptly notify the society thereof and 
pay the additional fee for such excess, 
in accordance with the society’s tariffs. 
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Should the licensee fail so to notify the 
society, or fail to make payment of such 
additional fee, then (a) all moneys paid 
on account of the then current licence 


_ period shall be applied by the society on 


account of the licence fee due in accord- 
ance with such increased extent of per- 
formance, and (b) the period licensed 
shall be deemed to be that part period 
for which the moneys paid are sufficient 
fully to satisfy licence fees at the ap- 
proved tariff rate, (c) the licence may 
be canceled by the society after 30 days 
from the date upon which the society 
has posted, in the ordinary course of 
mail, a notice in writing addressed to 
the holder of the licence, advising him 
of the society’s intention to cancel the 
licence. The society, in the said notice, 
shall specify the amount of the addi- 
tional fee claimed and if the holder pays 
to the society the additional fee so 
claimed within the said period of 30 
days the proposed cancelation shall not 
go into effect.” 


Ceylon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sparkling Wines, Perfumed Spirits, 
Coin-Operated Machines: Importation 
From All Sources Prohibited—The im- 
portation of sparkling wines (other than 
champagne), perfumed spirits (other 
than bay rum, eau-de-cologne, lavender 
water, and hair lotions), and automatic 
coin-operated machines, from all sources, 
has been prohibited in Ceylon by an or- 
der of October 10, published in the Cey- 
lon Government Gazette, Colombo, Oc- 
tober 14. Heretofore, imports from non- 
Empire areas of sparkling wines and 
perfumed spirits, as described above, 
were permitted under license, while coin- 
operated machines were not specifically 
mentioned as subject to import restric- 
tions. 

This prohibition does not apply to 
goods shipped from the country of origin 
direct to Ceylon before October 21, 1940. 

[See COMMERCE REPORTS of July 27, 1940, 
for an announcement of import license re- 
quirements on sparkling wines and per- 
fumed spirits.] 

Certain Foodstuffs, Beverages, Metals, 
and Manufactures: Importation From 
Nonsterling Areas Prohibited.—Importa- 
tion of an extensive list of foodstuffs, 
beverages, metals, and manufactures 
from non-Empire countries and Canada 
has been prohibited in Ceylon, by an 
order of October 10, published in the 
Ceylon Government Gazette, October 14. 
Products affected are— 

Margarine, lard, edible animal and fish 
oils, confectionery, aerated and mineral 
waters, champagne, and specified still 
wines; 

Fuller’s earth; unworked stones and 
slates; coke; unfabricated rails; lead 
sheets, other than lead sheets for pack- 
ing produce for export; unspecified lead 
manufactures; unfabricated rolled zinc 
sheets and plates; unspecified zinc man- 
ufactures; certain unwrought metals; 
and 
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Foundry and workshop machinery; 
rubber machinery; furniture; road ve- 
hicles, other than mechanically propelled 
vehicles; paint brushes; gas mantles; 
scarves and shawls of mixed materials; 
dressed goat and sheep skins; calcium 
carbide; jewelry including silver, gold, 
silver-plated, and gold-plated wire and 
thread but excluding imitation jewelry; 
and sports and athletic equipment, ex- 
cept firearms, ammunition, and rubber 
bails. 

This prohibition does not apply to 
goods shipped from the country of origin 
direct to Ceylon before October 21. 

Certain Canned Fruits, and Various 
Manufactures: Importation from Non- 
sterling Areas Made Subject to License.— 
Importation from non-Empire sources 
and Canada of an additional group of 
products comprising certain canned 
fruits, and a variety of manufactures, 
has been made subject to license in Cey- 
lon, by an order of October 10, published 
in the Ceylon Government Gazette, 
October 14. The additional products af- 
fected are: 

Fruits, preserved in sugar (other than 
jams, jellies, and marmalades); sherry; 

Clocks; flashlight bulbs; sulphuric 
acid; unspecified chemical manufactures, 
other than drugs, dyes, and paints: 
spare parts for cycles other than motor- 
cycles; oil and floor cloth; starch of all 
kinds; old newspapers; unespecified non- 
metalliferous mining and quarry prod- 
ucts; unspecified types of wire, and un- 
specified types of machinery. 

This requirement does not apply to 
goods shipped from the country of 
origin direct to Ceylon before October 


21, 1940. 
China 


(See News by Commodities: Textiles 
and Related Products; Tobacco and Re- 
lated Products. For Chemicals, see 
“Manchuria.”) 

Incomplete official figures of Man- 
churia’s crops, as of October 15, appear to 
indicate sharp reductions below earlier 
estimates. While the volume brought to 
market is expected to be better than last 
year, Manchuria’s farmers still show re- 
luctance to comply with the control pro- 
gram imposed upon them. In several 
Provinces the period of bonus payments 
for early deliveries has been extended. 
Production of crops for export to other 
Chinese areas and to Inner Mongolia is 
generally more favorable than last year, 
with supplies ample for country districts 
but somewhat problematical for larger 
cities because of interference with trans- 
portation facilities. 

In China Proper about 1,600,000 peo- 
ple along the Yellow River basin in 
Honan Province are reported in need of 
relief because of the failure of crops oc- 
casioned by floods last summer. In 
Shanghai, deliveries of cotton to the mar- 
ket are meager because the low prices 
that were paid last year have discour- 
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aged farmers’ deliveries in this market. 
In Shantung Province the leaf-tobacco 
crop is still estimated as between 
35,000,000 and 45,000,000 pounds, but the 
portion which foreign non-Japanese 
companies are allowed to purchase has 
been largely curtailed. The leaf-tobacco 
crop in the Hsuchang area of Honan 
Province is expected to run from 
60,000,000 to 70,000,000 pounds, or more 
than double that of last year. 


Laborers Leave Manchuria—Disputes in 
Shanghai 


In industrial activities, the labor situa- 
tion continues seriously to handicap 
Manchurian production of coal and other 
heavy-industries output, as laborers con- 
tinue to flow out of the country and for- 
eign observers express the view that 
special inducements must be offered to 
induce migratory labor to settle perma- 
nently. Tsingtao cotton mills were oper- 
ating through October at only 45 percent 
of capacity, and it is expected that they 
will have to be supplied with foreign cot- 
ton if even that schedule is to be main- 
tained, as local supplies are inadequate. 

In the Shanghai area, strikes and dis- 
putes over wages or living allowances pre- 
vailed throughout November, mainly be- 
cause of the increase in Tice prices by 
more than twelvefold over the prices that 
prevailed 4 years ago. Diversion of sup- 
plies from this region to Japan, and the 
high taxes imposed on the limited quan- 
tities that are permitted to come to 
Shanghai, have forced Shanghai import- 
ers to satisfy the bulk of their needs by 
purchases from French Indochina. This 
source also is now threatened by political 
developments. 

Shanghai’s labor difficulties still re- 
main unsettled, with the outlook serious. 
The Chinese-owned cotton mills, how- 
ever, operate at full capacity, finding an 
outlet by various southern routes into the 
interior; but Japanese-owned mills con- 
tinue on a curtailed basis of operation be- 
cause of the difficulties they have in mar- 
keting their output. 

Shipping between Shanghai and the 
Chekiang coast continues blockaded ex- 
cept for occasional junks that manage to 
negotiate passage, but shipment of goods 
between Hong Kong and Rangoon is in- 
creasing, according to reports, particu- 
larly of automobiles, trucks, and petro- 
leum products. Quarantine restrictions 
have been lifted and shipping services re- 
sumed between Canton and Honk Kong 
and Macao since the end of November. 


Trade Controls Cut Manchuria’s Trade 


While no official statistics are available, 
it is reported in the press that since mid- 
October customs revenues on Man- 
churia’s trade with Japan have dropped 
50 percent, and that an even greater drop 
has taken place in Manchurian trade 
with other parts of China and with the 
United States. The declines are attrib- 
uted to a strengthening of trade controls 
and the (as yet) ineffective functioning 
of trade syndicates and control agencies. 
Barter arrangements are believed to have 
been negotiated by Manchuria with Ko- 
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rea, China, Mingchiang (Inner Mon. 
golia), and French Indochina. At Tient- 
sin, though Japanese restrictions on the 
movements of raw materials for light in- 
dustries have affected the fur trade, 
nevertheless permits have been granted 
for exports on certain lots of skins in- 
spected prior to date of enforcement. 

Japanese press reports state that, as q 
result of import restrictions, American 
and European or other non-Japanese. 
made motor cars are expected to disap- 
pear ultimately from the North Ching 
markets. Egg products and sausage cas- 
ings have been moving out of Tientsin 
and to Germany by way of Siberia, but 
purchases lately have been reduced 
owing to the reported congestion of cargo 
at Station Manchuli, on the border be.- 
tween Manchuria and Siberia. 


Foreign-Trade Figures 


During November, China’s recorded 
merchandise imports from foreign coun- 
tries totaled a value of 53,900,000 Gold 
Units, a decrease of 8.4 percent from 
October. Exports of recorded Chinese 
products to foreign countries totaled a 
value of 157,300,000 yuan, a decrease of 
12.5 percent compared with October. In 
unadjusted values, recorded imports 
from the non-yen-bloc countries during 
November were, in percentages of the 
total: From the British Empire, 51 per- 
cent; from the United States and the 
Philippines, 22.4 percent; from French 
Indochina, 7.6; from Netherlands Indies, 
6.0; from Germany and Thailand, 33 
percent each; and from Brazil, 2.5 per- 
cent, almost wholly raw cotton. Simi- 
larly recorded exports, including esti- 
mated shipments to non-yen-bloc coun- 
tries, in percentages of the total: To the 
United States and Philippines, 53 per- 
cent, of which 70 percent emerged from 
Shanghai; to the British Empire, 38 per- 
cent, of which 86 percent was shipped 
from Shanghai. 

Recorded merchandise imports from 
yen-bloc countries totaled an unadjusted 
value of 10,700,000 Gold Units, a decrease 
of 38 percent compared with October, 
the previous month, of which 70 percent 
entered the China area through North 
China ports. Recorded exports to the 
yen-bloc area totaled a value of 26,000,- 
000 yuan, a decrease of 14 percent from 
the previous month. During November 
cereals, including wheat flour and rice, 
headed the list of import commodities, 
with 50 percent of the total coming from 
Australia, 18 percent each from the 
United States and French Indochina, and 
9 percent Thailand—the two last being 
mainly rice. Cotton piece goods was sec- 
ond on the list, with 70 percent coming 
from Hong Kong (mostly representing 
transshipments of Japanese piece goods). 
Raw cotton ranked third, with 45 per- 
cent of the total coming from India; 
petroleum fourth, with 45 percent con- 
tributed by the Netherlands Indies. 

Of exports, raw silk headed the list 
with a value of 26,400,000 yuan, 90 per- 
cent of which went to the United States; 
egg products stood second, with a value 
of 12,800,000 yuan, of which 86 percent 
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went to the United Kingdom. Of sun- 
dry Chinese produce, 20 percent went to 
the United States, and of bristles the 
share of the United States was 85 per- 
cent, while the British Empire took 40 
percent of metals and metal manufac- 
tures, and to Japan went 55 percent of 
animal products, including leather and 
wool. 

Among noteworthy changes in China’s 
recorded trade for November were: (1) 
Imports from the Japanese Empire de- 
clined; (2) North China imports from 
non-yen-bloc countries were the highest 
for this year, as a result of the need to 
import foreign flour; (3) Shanghai’s im- 
ports from non-yen bloc countries were 
the lowest for the current year; (4) im- 
ports from non-yen-bloc countries into 
Chinese-controlled areas were the highest 
recorded for 1940, despite the blockading 
of the coast; and (5) exports from the 
Chinese-controlled areas showed no im- 
provement despite the opening of the 
Burma road. 


Exchange and Finance 


New Japanese-Sponsored Bank of Issue 
Announced.—The Nanking regime an- 
nounced December 19 that a new “Cen- 
tral Reserve Bank” authorized to print 
and circulate its own notes would be 
established on January 6 with head office 
at Nanking. Simultaneously the regime 
promulgated a law governing the new 
institution, provisional regulations for 
unification of the currency, and regula- 
tions governing the establishment of a 
foreign-exchange reserve control com- 
mission. 

The new notes, described as legal ten- 
der for official and private business, are 
intended ultimately to drive Chinese 
Government currency out of existence, 
yet the regime’s Finance Minister stated 
that they would be temporarily at par 
with “the old fapi’ (egal tender of the 
National Government, now at Chung- 
king) until the latter currency collapses. 
Retirement of “old fapi” will be effected 


| through exchange at par against the new 


currency, but such retirement will be 


| carried out in ways to meet the special 
the | 


conditions in different localities. Provi- 
sionally, however, the use of “old fapi” 
will be permitted, even for payment of 
taxes. 

The statement of the Finance Minister 
maintains that the Chungking authori- 
ties have indulged in indiscriminate in- 
flation, causing high living costs and thus 
necessitating the issuance of a new 
currency. 

With reference to the controversial 
subject of military yen scrip, the Min- 
ister stated that it would continue in 
circulation as it had a coordinating and 
complementary value in relation to the 
hew currency—hence the two would be 
allowed to achieve their respective 
objectives. 

It was stated that notes issued by the 
“Federal Reserve Bank” in North China 
would also be permitted to continue in 
circulation for the time being, although 
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the new institution is in principle the 
central bank for that area, too. On the 
other hand, the charter authorizing the 
Hua Hsing Commercial Bank to issue 
notes will be revoked and its notes will 
be abolished. 

The law governing the “Central Re- 
serve Bank” states that it will be capi- 
talized at 100,000,000 yuan of the new 
currency. The capital may be increased 
by private shares, which are to be less 
than 40 percent of the total. Preference 
will be given to modern and native-style 
Chinese banks in subscriptions for pri- 
vate shares. The bank is to manage the 
circulation of coins and the “national” 
treasury and to handle the floating and 
servicing of “national” loans, foreign and 
domestic. The maximum note issue will 
be determined by the Government, and 
the amount in circulation will be an- 
nounced weekly. Cash reserves are to be 
not less than 40 percent of the total and 
are to consist of gold and silver bullion, 
foreign currencies, and foreign exchange. 

Shanghai Exchange Market Weak.— 
Following announcement by the Nanking 
regime of definite plans for a new cen- 
tral bank issuing its own currency, the 
Shanghai exchange market has exhibited 
uncertainty and weakness. During the 
week preceding the announcement, the 
rate on New York had reached a high 
of 534 U.S. cents (per yuan) with a low 
of 55%. The market remained fairly 
calm at first after the plans were re- 
leased, but on Monday, December 23, 
rates slumped in response to frantic buy- 
ing by speculators and hoarders. The 
dollar rate reached a low of 5; and 
closed at 543. The control banks were 
reported to have sold exchange estimated 
at U. S. $1,500,000 to U. S. $2,000,000 in 
an effort to stabilize rates. The public 
bought U. S. bank notes from the ex- 
change shops, which bought from the 
exchange banks, and the latter in turn 
from the control banks. There was no 
evidence of profit-taking liquidation by 
overbought speculators, whose positions 
were estimated to total U. S. $10,000,000. 
On Tuesday, December 24, there was 
some liquidation, and rates firmed 
Slightly. On December 27 the dollar 
rate was around 5y%%5. 


Colombia 


(See News by Commodities: Chemicals; 
Special Products.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Leather Handbags, Purses, etc.: Import 
Duty Increased.—The import duty on 
handbags, card cases, cigarette cases, bill- 
folds, and similar articles of leather or 
artificial leather was increased from 6 to 
9 pesos per gross kilogram by a decree of 
December 3, published in the Diario Ofi- 
cial of Colombia December 5. Other 
manufactures of leather and artificial 
leather, including caps, hats, bookbind- 
ings, razor strops, and ornaments for 
clothing remain dutiable at 6 pesos per 
gross kilogram. 
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Costa Rica 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products.) 


Cuba 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products; Leather and Prod- 
ucts; Tobacco and Related Products.) 


Denmark 


Exchange and Finance 


Trade and Payments Agreement With 
Sweden for First Half of 1941—See 
Sweden. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Agreement Concerning Volume of 
Trade for First Half of 1941 Signed With 
Sweden.—An agreement providing for 
Swedish imports from Denmark to a 
value of 30 million Danish crowns, and 
for Swedish exports to Denmark valued 
at 40 million Danish crowns, during the 
first half of 1941 was recently signed, ac- 
cording to an announcement in Stock- 
holm. The Swedish exports to Denmark 
are to include lumber valued at 16,000,000 
crowns, chemical wood pulp valued at 
4,500,000 crowns, and paper valued at 
3,600,000 crowns. 

Butter: Gift Exports Prohibited —Dan- 
ish authorities no longer issue permits for 
gift exports of butter, according to Nach- 
richten fiir Aussenhandel, Berlin, Novem- 
ber 18. 


Ecuador 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products; Plumbing and Sup- 
plies; Textiles and Related Products.) 


Egypt 


(See News by Commodities: Textiles 
and Related Products; Tobacco and Re- 
lated Products.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Soap: Poisonous or Caustic Content 
Prohibited —Soap, imported, manufac- 
tured, or sold in Egypt must not contain 
any proportion of poisonous or caustic 
materials, such as arsenic and the metals 
and salts of antimony, copper, lead, and 
mercury, nor any coloring material 
harmful to the health—by order No. 157 
of July 9, 1940, published in the Journal 
Officiel on July 18. 

[See CoMMERCE REPporTS of December 24, 
1938, ‘_ standards previously established for 
soaps. 


El Salvador 


(See News by Commodities: Textiles 
and Related Products.) 


Economic Conditions 
December business conditions re- 
mained very slow, but with a slight 
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pick-up about the middle of the month 
due to the Christmas trade. This move- 
ment, however, was less than usual. 
Orders placed abroad are still limited to 
necessities and minimum replacement of 
stocks. 


Agricultural Conditions 


The general business inactivity may be 
attributed to the present coffee situa- 
tion (coffee represents 90 percent of total 
exports) , which has existed since the Eu- 
ropean market, which usually absorbs 35 
percent of coffee exports, has been cut 
off. With conclusion of the coffee-quota 
agreement between the Latin American 
coffee countries and the United States, 
recent pessimism has been somewhat 
alleviated. The market, however, has re- 
mained inactive pending issuance by the 
Government of domestic regulations for 
administration of the quota system. 
Meanwhile, coffee prices, following those 
of Colombia, have increased. 


Heavy unseasonable rains interrupted 
coffee picking and destroyed much of 
that on the trees. A small crop is ex- 
pected this year—probably not much 
more than the quota allotted to El 
Salvador. 

The new harvest of food crops is ex- 
pected, at best, to be only average in 
volume; nevertheless, prices have fallen 
somewhat, though quotations on cor 
and beans (the country’s staples) are 
generally satisfactory. 

The sugar crop is about average, and 
the local consumption quota has been 
raised from 250,000 to 300,000 bags. 
Prices are normal, and there will prob- 
ably be no difficulty in finding a market 
as usual in Honduras for the surplus. 

The new cotton crop being harvested 
is expected to be very large, similar to 
that of the preceding year. As there is 
practically no opportunity to export this 
commodity, and as there is considerable 
carry-over from the preceding year, the 
market may become flooded, and the 
Government may be unable to make good 
its established policy of keeping the price 
at a comparatively high level. 


Credits and Collections 


Banks report some increase in the vol- 
ume of foreign collections and payments, 
as compared with the past few months— 
accounted for by the Christmas trade. 
This also accounted for an improvement 
in foreign collections, previously reported 
as slow. Ninety percent of foreign busi- 
ness is done on a documents-against-pay- 
ment basis; only about 20 large and long- 
established firms customarily enjoy more 
liberal credit terms, and these are always 
prompt in payment. Collections in the 
interior continue retarded, though some 
improvement is reported from the eastern 
part of the country. Local credits are 
tight, wholesalers being willing to ad- 
vance goods only in quantities large 
enough to assist their creditors to meet 
overdue engagements. (Based on re- 
ports from American Consulate General, 
San Salvador, December 23, 1940.) 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Coffee: Prior Authorization From Cof- 
fee Association Required for Exporta- 
tion.—Exportation of coffee will be per- 
mitted only under prior authorization by 
the Salvadoran Coffee Association, as 
previously approved by the Coffee Quota 
Commission, under provisions of legisla- 
tive decree No. 67, effective upon promul- 
gation in the Diario Oficial of November 
8, according to a report of November 12 
from the American Legation, San Salva- 
dor. Coffee exported in accordance with 
this decree will be subject to the payment 
of the regular export duty of $0.95 U. S. 
currency per 100 gross kilograms. The 
decree also suspends the exportation of 
coffee of the 1939-40 crop. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Novem- 
ber 9, 1940, for announcement of the estab- 
lishment by Salvador of a provisional quota 
for exports of coffee to the United States, 
and the establishment of a coffee quota com- 
mission. A later presidential decree, effective 
upon promulgation in the Diario Oficial of 
October 16, 1940, authorized the Quota Com- 
mission to increase the provisional coffee 
quota for the United States as it may find 


necessary. | 
Fiji 


Commercial Law Digests 

Aliens, Holding of Land Subject to 
License.—The Aliens Landholding Ordi- 
nance, 1940, provides that aliens and 
companies under alien control may not 
hold land or a mortgage upon land, ex- 
cept under license from the Governor in 
Council. A company is deemed to be 
under alien control if any of its directors 
is an unlicensed alien, or if more than 
one-third of the voting power, nominal 
share capital, or membership are held by 
unlicensed aliens, or if more than one- 
third of the total amount of the dividends 
are payable to such aliens. (Ordinance 
No. 27 of August 9, 1940.) 


Finland 


(See News by Commodities: Leather 
and Products.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Strap Iron: Drawback of Import Duty 
Granted on Reexports.—A drawback of 
import duty has been established by the 
Finnish Government for used strap iron 
imported for packing export goods, to aid 
the woodworking industry, according to 
Nachrichten fiir Aussenhandel, Berlin, 
November 15. Requests for a similar 
drawback for iron and steel wire have 
been refused. 


F'rance 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


All French Moroccan Goods Accorded 
Import Duty Exemption in France and 
Algeria, Within Quota Limits.—All goods 
originating in and imported directly 
from the French Zone of Morocco into 
France and Algeria have been exempted 
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from import duty, under specified condj. / 


tions and within quota limits to be fixeg 
by orders of the ministries concerned, by 
a decree of September 17, published jn 
the French Journal Officiel of September 
19. Imports in excess of the quotas ben. 
efit by most-favored-nation treatment, 
Formerly only specified goods, origi. 
nating in and imported directly from the 
French Zone of Morocco on French or 
Moroccan ships, were exempt from im. 
port duty, while other goods enjoyed 
most-favored-nation treatment. 


French Indochina 


(See News by Commodities: Rubber 
and Products.) 


Germany 


(See News by Commodities: Chemi- 
cals; Railway Equipment; Rubber and 
Products.) 

German industrial activity through- 
out October and November continued to 
be geared entirely to the production of 
war equipment and materials essential 
for the conduct of war. There has been 
some recession in the production of mu- 
nitions for land-warfare, yet output of 
those industries which supply primarily 
the air force and the navy continued 
unabated. This shift in production may 
be inferred from Hitler’s speech of No- 
vember 8, 1940, in which he reiterated 
that “the reserves of munitions are so 
formidable that in many branches of 
production I am forced to curtail output 


~ 


~~ 


— 


~ 


because of the impossibility of storing | 


the accumulated stocks” and added that 


“the munitions which Germany has used | 


heretofore in the course of the war rep- 
resent only a part of its monthly pro- 
duction.”’ 

The Reich has no intention of slow- 
ing down the production of instruments 
adapted to the present phase of hostili- 
ties. This was clearly indicated by the 
announcement of the second Four Year 
Plan and, especially, by the emphasis 
placed by the respective decree on the 
necessity of adapting the Second Plan 
and its execution “to the requirements of 
the war.” The extraordinary powers con- 
ferred on Goering in 1936 were extended 
for another 4 years on October 18, 1940. 

No indication was made regarding 
specific industries on which government 
and business are to be concentrated, but 
it may be assumed that more emphasis 
than ever will be placed on increasing 
the output of synthetic gasoline, “Buna” 
(synthetic rubber), and ‘“Zellwolle” 
(staple fiber) especially as the Reich’s 


conquests since April 1940 have not ma- © 
terially improved its position in regard | 


to these materials. 


Labor Shortage and Shifts in Employ- | 


ment 


While the demand for unskilled labor 
has been relieved to some extent by war 
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prisoners and civilian workers from occu- 
pied territories, industry is still complain- 
ing of the shortage of skilled workers. 
Registered unfilled vacancies in industry 
aggregated 1,500,000 at the end of Octo- 
per, according to a statement by the 
Assistant Minister of Labor. 

It has been the policy of the respective 
procurement authorities during recent 
months to spread orders for military 
equipment more evenly over the Reich. 
This contrasts with the practice before 
the collapse of the Allied front in the 
West when there was a tendency to con- 
entrate production in such territories as 
were considered more immune from en- 
emy attack. The present policy of greater 
dissemination of war industries might 
also be dictated by the desire to make 
them less exposed to air raids. 

This spreading of war orders over the 
Reich has necessitated the shifting of 
skilled workers. This movement of work- 
ers, among other things, has resulted in 
considerable fluctuations of employment 
as indicated by the fact that the monthly 
“turn-over” of the German Labor Ex- 
changes during recent months has been 
between 500,000 and 800,000 workers. 

The transferring of skilled workers to 
war industry where they are needed most 
has furthermore given new momentum 
to the practice of systematic “combing 
out” of industrial enterprises which could 
spare their skilled workers, but were nev- 
ertheless reluctant to release them in an- 
ticipation of a future need to meet either 
war orders or regular industrial work in 
case of an early peace. In this connec- 
tion the press has been accusing manu- 
facturers of “hoarding” skilled workers 
who could be used to greater advantage 
in other industries. 

This work of “combing out” industrial 
enterprises was carried out by special 
commissions officially appointed. Ten 
commissions appointed by the Reich in- 
vestigated 1,000 firms from June to the 
middle of September and succeeded in 
obtaining the release of 26,000 workers. 
It is claimed that the several commissions 
organized by local authorities have been 
able to release 460,000 workers from De- 
cember 1939 to Octcber 1940. All of these 
were subsequently transferred to arms 
and munition plants where the need was 
most acute. 

Furthermore, efforts are being made by 
mil tary and labor authorities to redis- 
tribute war prisoners in order that they 
may be employed where their special 
training and experience will be most val- 
uable. 

At first most of the prisoners taken on 
the western front were assigned to farm 
work in view of the acute labor shortage 
facing German agriculture at the begin- 
ning of the harvest. However, in order to 
utilize better this category of workers, the 
Government issued joint instructions to 
the effect that skilled workers among war 
prisoners should be assigned—immedi- 
ately after the termination of the har- 
vest—to work in the metal, chemical, and 
other industries. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Coal and Oil Supplies 


After the coal shortage which prevailed 
during the winter 1939-40, special meas- 
ures were taken to build up consumer 
stocks of fuel during the summer and 
thereby relieve the railroads from exces- 
sive coal shipments during the winter. 
The press announced that coal corre- 
sponding to one-half of the winter’s reg- 
istered requirements for house heating 
had been stored in homes of consumers 
or with coal dealers. From April to Au- 
gust 1940, 8,000,000 metric tons were 
shipped from the mines for house heating. 

The situation in the coal industry it- 
self has been relieved and coal output in- 
creased by the Army command’s action 
releasing or granting furloughs to thou- 
sands of miners and by the increased em- 
ployment of workers from occupied terri- 
tories. Furthermore, the coal situation 
has been alleviated through the improved 
position of the railroads owing to the ces- 
sation of mass transports of troops after 
the end of the “continental war.” 

In spite of this relative improvement 
in the coal situation, the Reich Coal 
Commissioner stated that he could only 
guarantee that every household would 
have one well-heated room during the 
coming winter. People living in houses 
with central heating will still be sub- 
jected to certain restrictions and sup- 
plies of warm water will be limited. 

Data on oil supplies are particularly 
scarce. Both production and import fig- 
ures are considered a military secret. 
However, it was claimed officially that in 
the fall of 1940 Germany possessed 
greater stocks of motor fuel than at the 
outbreak of the war in September 1939 
“when the Reich had very large stocks.” 

Considerable saving of gasoline has 
been effected through the shift to lique- 
fied gas and generator wood gas. The 
number of automotive vehicles using 
liquefied gas rose from 20,000 before the 
war to 60,000 in October 1940, and the 
number operated with wood gas in- 
creased during the same period from 
1,000 to 14,000. This shift to other fuels 
is claimed to have effected a saving of 
gasoline of about 40,000 metric tons per 
month. 

Of greater importance is the continu- 
ous expansion in the production of syn- 
thetic gasoline. Apart from the comple- 
tion of a number of new plants and the 
enlargement of existing ones, the forma- 
tion of a new corporation was announced 
in October. The title of the new com- 
pany is “Aktiengesellschaft fuer Kraft- 
stoff Anlagen.” It is located at Dresden, 
and its capacity may be gaged by its cap- 
italization of 150,000,000 marks, while 
further funds will be provided by the is- 
suance of bonds. 


Improved Timber Situation 


The fact that the Scandinavian, Bal- 
kan, and Baltic countries with large for- 
est resources have been cut off from the 
west-European markets and are there- 
fore in a position to sell larger quanti- 
ties of wood to Germany, was reflected in 
a general improvement of the Reich’s 
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timber situation and in a certain relaxa- 
tion of government regulations for the 
felling and distribution of wood. 

Official sources estimate that wood im- 
ports during the forestry year ending 
September 30, 1940, were 14,000,000 cubic 
meters compared with a recent annual 
average of about 9,000,000 cubic meters. 
It is expected that about 12,000,000 cubic 
meters of wood will be imported in the 
forestry year 1940-41. It is also claimed 
that as a result of higher imports during 
the last year the German stocks of both 
props and pulpwood are higher than at 
the outbreak of the war. 


Operation of Consumer-Goods Industries 


In the absence of production statistics, 
press reports and other sources of in- 
formation convey the impression that 
output in the tertile and footwear indus- 
tries is somewhat higher than might have 
been expected from the quantities of im- 
ported foreign textile materials. In fact, 
in some consumer-goods industries the 
scarcity of labor seems to have proved 
even a greater bottleneck than the sup- 
plies of domestic and imported raw ma- 
terials. 

Increased supplies of Zellwolle or 
staple fiber, the production of which is 
expected to reach 300,000 tons in 1940 as 
against 200,000 tons in 1939, and rayon 
(100,000 tons in 1940), together with the 
importation of unknown quantities of 
cotton, flax, and hemp from Russia, and 
hemp from Italy, have helped to keep 
the operation of textile mills at a low 
but relatively stable level. Furthermore, 
in certain branches of the textile indus- 
try, production was temporarily in- 
creased during the summer and fall of 
1940 by the requisitioning of stocks of 
cotton, wool, and other materials in the 
occupied territories of western Europe. 

Production of beer has only been little 
affected by the war, although it proved 
necessary to resort temporarily to a re- 
duction of the malt content in order to 
save barley. Beer output during the 
“brewing year” ending September 30, 
1940, will only show a small decline com- 
pared with the preceding year. As labor 
income has remained practically un- 
changed during the war, and as the army 
is also a large consumer of beer, there 
has been no falling off in demand. 


Resumption of Residential Construction 


The termination of military activities 
on land after the capitulation of France 
and the cessation of work on the West 
Wall and other land fortifications have 
permitted a shifting of workers, con- 
struction machinery, and materials to 
other building projects. In the western 
occupied territories construction work 
has been largely concentrated on the re- 
pair of buildings, bridges, and railroads 
destroyed or damaged during the Ger- 
man offensive in May—June 1940. Also, 
work has been resumed to some extent on 
the new Reichsautobahnen on which 
thousands of war priSoners are now em- 
ployed. Finally, the less strained labor 
situation has permitted the resumption 
of residential construction, although for 
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the time being this kind of work is mainly 
limited to the completion of building 
projects which were begun before Sep- 
tember 1939 but on which work had been 
interrupted because of the war. 

The total number of dwellings com- 
pleted during the first 6 months of 1940 
in the old Reich is officially estimated at 
57,000, while during this period work was 
begun on 21,350 dwellings, the carry-over 
of unfinished dwellings being reduced 
from 170,000 on December 31, 1939, to 
134,350 on June 30, 1940. This carry- 
over was further reduced to 122,000 dwell- 
ings during July and August 1940. 


Satisfactory Root Crops 


The first official estimate of the root 
crop seems to confirm the optimistic 
forecasts released earlier in the fall. The 
Reich claims a record potato crop of 
58,900,009 tons for Greater Germany, ex- 
clusive of the new eastern provinces and 
the Protectorate Bohemia and Moravia. 
The potato harvest in the provinces Dan- 
zig, West-Preussen, and Warthegau is 
estimated at 11,200,000 tons, making the 
total for Greater Germany 70,100,000 
tons. 

The estimate for the sugar-beet crop in 
Greater Germany is 18,400,000 tons, ex- 
clusive of the two eastern provinces, and 
21,200,000 tons inclusive of these prov- 
inces. 

The favorable root crop relieves the 
German fodder situation and is expected 
to increase meat supplies in the winter 
1941-42. As a result of the improved 
fodder outlook, the food authorities have 
placed new contracts for the fattening of 
900,000 hogs in addition to the contracts 
for 1,500,000 hogs placed earlier in the 
year. 

Rise in Commodity Prices 


Following a slight recession, wholesale 
prices resumed their upward trend, from 
110.5 in September to 110.6 in October. 
Compared with October 1939, commodity 
prices have only risen by 3.3 percent 
owing to rigid price control. 

The cost-of-living index receded from 
131.6 to 130.2 (1913-14=100). The cost 
of food showed the greatest decline— 
from 129.9 to 126.6. Apart from the sea- 
sonal decrease in prices for potatoes and 
vegetables, this decline was caused by a 
shift in the fat ration from expensive 
butter to cheaper margarine. The cost 
of clothing rose from 141.6 to 143.6 and 
the outlay for heating and light from 
124.1 to 124.5. 


Exchange and Finance 


Decline in Number of Stock Companies 
Continued in 1939.—The number of share 
companies in the Reich (excluding the 
Sudetenland and the new eastern prov- 
inces) declined from 5,518 at the end of 
1938 to 5,353 at the end of 1939, accord- 
ing to a review of German share com- 
panies in 1939 by the Reich Statistical 
Bureau, published in Wirtschaft und 
Statistik, No. 21, 1940. The total capi- 
talization of the respective companies, 
however, increased during 1939 from 
18,745,000,000 to 20,335,000,000 reichs- 
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marks. This trend toward fewer share 
companies marks further progress in the 
conversion of small- and medium-sized 
companies into partnerships or individu- 
ally owned businesses, in accordance with 
the conversion law of 1934 and the new 
company law of 1937, under which the 
minimum capitalization for new share 
companies was fixed at 500,000 reichs- 
marks and existing companies with capi- 
tal of less than 100,000 reichsmarks must 
either be converted into partnerships or 
personal enterprises or be liquidated by 
the end of 1940. During 1939 the num- 
ber of companies capitalized at less than 
100,000 reichsmarks was reduced from 
675 to 526. 

The process of weeding out small cor- 
porations has resulted in an increase in 
the average capital per share company 
from 3,070,000 reichsmarks at the end of 
1937 to 3,400,000 at the end of 1938 and 
to 3,800,000 at the end of 1939. The 
number of large companies with capital 
of 50,000,000 reichsmarks or more in- 
creased from 59 to 63 during 1939, and 
their combined capitalization increased 
from 7,261,000,000 to 7,975,000,000 reichs- 
marks. The three largest German cor- 
porations at the end of 1939 were I. G. 
Farbenindustrie (731,000,000 reichsmarks 
capital), Vereinigte Stahlwerke A. G. 
(460,000,000 reichsmarks capital), and 
Reichswerke A. G. fiir Erzbergbau und 
Eisenhiitten Hermann Goering (400,000,- 
000 reichsmarks capital). 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Pig Iron: Reduced Import Duty Pro- 
longed; Charcoal: Authority to Grant 
Import Duty Exemptions Continued.— 
The reduced rate of duty for pig iron 
imported into Germany (0.10 reichsmark 
instead of 1.00 reichsmark per 100 kilo- 
grams) is prolonged until October 31, 
1941, by a decree of the German Finance 
Minister of October 22, 1940, published 
in Deutscher Reichsanzeiger, Berlin, for 
October 23. 

By the same decree, the Finance Min- 
ister retains authority until December 
31, 1941, to grant import duty exemptions 
for charcoal. 

Permit Restrictions Removed on a 
Wide Variety of Imports from the Neth- 
erlands.—Import permit requirements in 
connection with exchange control have 
been removed on a wide variety of goods 
imported from the Netherlands (irre- 
spective of actual origin), by a circular 
of the German Minister of Economics of 
October 30, effective immediately and 
published in the Reichszollblatt No. 72 of 
November 13. 

Goods which remain subject to import 
control include grains, feeds, and other 
field and garden produce, animals and 
animal products (including eggs, dairy 
products, and edible oils), and various 
derivatives of the foregoing, cork, to- 
bacco and tobacco manufactures, cin- 
chona bark and quinine, vegetable tan- 
ning materials, hides, skins, leather, coal, 
mineral oils, asphalt, sulphur, various 
nonferrous metals, including those in the 
form of simple manufactures, certain 
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alloys, incandescent lamps, radio appa. 
ratus, X-ray tubes and apparatus, water. | 
craft, and numerous others. 

| 


Greece | 


(See News by Commodities: Automo. | 
tive Products; Oils, Fats, and Oilseeds; | 
Textiles and Related Products.) | 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sugar: Import Duty Increased ty 
Raising Conversion Ratio for Metallic 
Drachma.—The import duty on sugar 
was increased as a result of raising the 
conversion ratio for payment of import 
duties from 15 paper drachmas to 29 
paper drachmas per metallic drachma, 
by emergency law No. 2570 of October 2, 
published in the Official Gazette and ef. 
fective October 3, according to Leg. 


~~ 


islativer Informationsdienst, Vienna | 
November 11. 
Grenada | 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—It is understood 
that virtually no dollar exchange is 
available for any purpose. 


Guatemala 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products; Paints and Pig- 
ments.) 


Economic Conditions ) 


Improved prices and increased activity , 
in the local coffee market led to dis- 
tinctly better general business tone dur- 
ing December. The new Pan-American 
coffee quota system and Colombia's sup- 
port of coffee prices have benefited Gua- 


temalan growers of high-grade coffees, . 


but producers of lower grades remain in 
a difficult position since their production 
costs in most cases exceed current prices, 
Guatemala’s official quota-control plan 
is now operative, each plantation having 
been allotted 75 percent of its annual 
output for export to the United States. 
The remainder must be sold elsewhere, 
if at all. 

The holiday trade was active in the 
national capital, but disappointing in 
many other centers. 

Collections originating in imports re- 
main satisfactory, but payments on 
domestic obligations are generally slow. 
Customs receipts for the first 11 months | 
of 1940 declined only 6.2 percent from 
the corresponding totals in 1939. 


Agricultural Conditions 


Unusually late rains have lessened cof- 
fee production in some sections, and 
there are predictions that the 1940-41 
crop will be slightly less than last season 
and below the usual average of about 
766,000 bags. The Guatemalan quota of 


535,000 bags may, therefore, represent 
a higher percentage of the total current 
crop than was at first calculated. 
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Banana production has continued to 
decline as compared with the first half 
of 1940, as plantations damaged by wind- 
storms several months ago are not yet 
back to normal capacity. 

Sugar grinding is progressing nor- 
mally, sucrose content and yield being 
reported as better than last year. Out- 
put will probably be limited to domestic 
needs, however, since present world 
prices do not justify exports. 

Continuation of good rainfall in the 
Peten district insures a much larger out- 
put of chicle than was obtained in the 
last crop year—probably about 3,000,000 
pounds. 


Foreign Trade 


For the first 11 months of 1940 foreign 
trade was Officially valued at $24,514,316, 
compared with $29,306,641 for the cor- 
responding 1939 period—a decline of 16.4 
percent. Imports reached $11,579,812 
and exports $12,934,504—an export sur- 
plus of $1,354,692. In the same period 
of 1939 imports totaled $14,096,075 and 
exports $15,210,566, imports having de- 
clined 17.9 percent and exports 15 
percent. 

Coffee exports from the new crop year 
of September 1 to December 19, 1940, 
amounted to 131,147 quintals (100,564 
bags), against 200,317 quintals (153,603 
bags) in the same 1939-40 season—a 
decline of 69,169 quintals (53,039 bags). 
This season all exports have gone to the 
United States, with the exception of very 
small shipments to Canada, Chile, Brit- 
ish Honduras, and China. 


Housing Projects—Successful American 
Exhibition 

Two new low-cost housing projects will 
be begun in Guatemala City, having 
been initiated by the President. Each 
house will be priced at about $500, with 
payment at $5 per month. 

Excellent results in actual and prospec- 
tive sales have been reported by a con- 
siderable number of participants in the 
American Industrial Exposition of No- 
vember in the Guatemalan National Fair. 
This included the first American auto- 
mobile show ever held in Guatemala, and 
most of the cars and trucks exhibited 
were sold on the floor. 


Destructive Fire 


For the second time this year Guate- 
mala City experienced a destructive fire 
in the heart of the business district on 
November 26. Eleven establishments 
were destroyed, including one of the 
largest paint and varnish stores in 
Guatemala. Only one of these firms is 
said to have been even partially insured. 
(Based on report from American Com- 
mercial Attaché, Guatemala, December 
23, 1940.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Customs Collections—Customs reve- 
nues for the first 11 months of 1940 to- 
taled 2,910,000 quetzales, compared with 
3,103,000 during the corresponding period 
of 1939. (American Legation, Guate- 
mala, December 7, 1940.) 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Jute Thread: Imports from Great 
Britain or British Possessions Exempt 
From Payment of Double Duties and 
Other Customs Charges.* 


Haiti 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products; Textiles and Re- 
lated Products.) 


Honduras 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products.) 


India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Coal-Tar Dyes: Specified Shipments 
Exempt from Import License Require- 
ment.—Imports of coal-tar dyes from 
nonsterling areas shipped on through 
consignment to British India before De- 
cember 10, or covered by a firm order 
placed before December 10, and shipped 
on or after December 10, 1940, but be- 
fore January 1, 1941, have been exempted 
from the import-license requirement, 
according to an announcement of De- 
cember 23. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of De- 
cember 28, 1940, for an announcement that 


imports of coal-tar dyes were made subject 
to import license in British India.] 


Italy 
Economic Conditions 

A balance of 416,000,000 lire (roughly 
$22,000,000) in favor of Germany ap- 
peared in the Italian clearing account 
with that country at the end of Octo- 
ber—an increase of 150,000,000 lire dur- 
ing the month. 

A possible explanation of this rise, de- 
spite reports of exceptionally large ship- 
ments of fresh fruits and vegetables from 
Italy to Germany in October, is that the 
regular shipments of coal may have been 
supplemented by other needed new ma- 
terials obtained in part from occupied 
territories. 

The departure of an additional 20,000 
laborers from Italy to Germany, reported 
in the Italian press, in addition to some 
40,000 workers already said to be em- 
ployed in the Reich, indicates a possible 
means by which the trade between the 
two countries can be kept more nearly 
balanced. The wages paid to such work- 
ers would probably afford a substantial 
offset to the excess of imports of Ger- 
man commodities over Italian exports of 
goods to Germany. 


Exchange and Finance 


Half-Lira Nickel Coins Withdrawn.— 
A decree published in the Gazzetta Uf- 
ficiale of November 21, 1940, provides that 
nickel coins of 50 centesimi (0.50 lira) 
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denomination cease to be legal tender on 
December 31, 1940. They will be ac- 
cepted at nominal value by the Treasury 
until January 31, 1941, and thereafter 
will be purchased only at the value of 
their nickel content. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Resinous Lumber: Lump-Sum Turn- 
over Tax Established—A lump-sum 
turn-over tax of 6 percent ad valorem 
was established on resinous lumber, in 
specified forms, imported into Italy after 
January 1, 1941, according to announce- 
ments in the Italian press. 

Although the official text of this meas- 
ure is not available, it is reported that 
this tax is to be in lieu of the uniform 
sales tax of 2 percent ad valorem appli- 
cable on each turn-over, and is to be 
based on the average price of lumber in 
the Italian market. 

Imported boards specifically prepared 
for the manufacture of bozes are to re- 
main subject to the uniform tax of 2 
percent ad valorem applicable on each 
turn-over. 

A similar tax of 6 percent ad valorem 
on domestic resinous lumber, with cer- 
tain exceptions, was made effective, pre- 
sumably from August 10, 1940, by an 
agreement between the Ministry of Fi- 
nance and the National Fascist Federa- 
tion of Lumber Traders. 

[See Commerce Reports of March 9, 1940, 
for an announcement covering the establish- 


ment of the uniform sales tax of 2 percent 
ad valorem. ] 


Transport and Communication 


Report on Italian Railways.—tItaly’s 
railway network totaled 23,252 kilometers 
on June 30, 1939. Of the total length 
in operation at the end of the 1939 fiscal 
year, 16,981 kilometers were operated by 
the State and 6,271 by private enterprise 
under State supervision. Of the State- 
owned lines, 4,856 kilometers were elec- 
trified; 897 were converted to electric 
traction during the year. December 31, 
1938, the State-operated lines comprised 
16,354 kilometers of standard-gage tracks 
and 596 of narrow-gage. The privately 
operated lines consisted of 2,701 kilome- 
ters of standard gage and 3,570 kilome- 
ters of narrow gage. 

Total freight volume on State-operated 
standard-gage railways: 54,183,672 met- 
ric tons during 1938-39, a decrease of 5.6 
percent compared with the preceding 
period. Of this amount, 3,488,096 metric 
tons comprised imports received from for- 
eign railways—a drop of 37 percent from 
the preceding period. Export shipments 
originating at inland stations amounted 
to 2,894,440 metric tons. Latest informa- 
tion (calendar year 1938) shows the pri- 
vately operated railways carrying 17,942,- 
000 metric tons of freight, compared with 
8,393,000 metric tons during 1937. 

During the fiscal year 1938-39 the 
State Railways carried 107,800,000 pas- 
sengers, compared with 103,047,509 in 
1937-38. Privately operated railways 
carried 84,436,000 passengers during 1938, 
against 75,683,000 in 1937. 
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Total State Railways’ revenues, 1938— 
39: 4,366,100,000 lire; total expenses: 
4,153,252,000. Total revenues, 1937-38: 
4,278,200,000 lire; total expenses, 4,068,- 
525,000. The privately operated railways 
received 232,966,000 lire in operating rev- 
enues during the calendar year 1938; op- 
erating expenses are not ascertainable. 

The property of the State Railways 
was valued at 44,813,000,000 lire June 30, 
1939. 


Japan 
Economic Conditions 

The many economic problems facing 
Japan caused stock-market sentiment to 
continue cautious during the 2 weeks 
ended December 21. Main disturbing 
factors: Reported Cabinet approval of a 
substantial budget increase for the next 
fiscal year; passing of dividend by an 
electric company; changes in Cabinet 
personnel. 

Widespread interest was evidenced in 
the 3-day session of the Central Cooper- 
ative Council of the Imperial Rule As- 
sistance Association, held during the 
week ended December 21. Discussions 
covered numerous issues. An outstand- 
ing feature, according to reports, was the 
frank presentation of actual conditions 
prevailing among the people, especially 
the serious problems confronting small 
and medium-sized businesses and the 
agrarian population. 

The new Silk Control Bill, to be pre- 
sented at the next Diet session, report- 
edly will provide for the establishment 
of a Japan Silk Control Co., capitalized 
at 100,000,000 yen, which will control 
production of silkworm eggs and cocoons 
on a planned basis and will purchase the 
entire output of eggs and cocoons. 
These will be sold to reelers, textile 
manufacturers, spinners. Raw silk will 
be repurchased for sale to tertile manu- 
facturers and to exporters. 

Recent establishment of a cooperative 
association of iron and steel control, to 
facilitate increased production and effec- 
tive control of iron and steel to meet the 
changing situation at home and abroad, 
is reported by the press. Trade reports 
also indicate the merger of two steel 
companies in view of the position in 
which small open-hearth iron and steel 
and rolled-steel manufacturers have 
been placed by the difficulty in obtaining 
scrap iron from abroad. 

The Ministry of Commerce has fixed 
official prices on pure cotton knitted 
goods for underwear, ties, and artificial 
silk goods, to protect the people from ris- 
ing costs of winter clothing. 

The number of labor disputes during 
September was the lowest in the history 
of Japan, according to a report of the 
Welfare Ministry, with only 21 disputes, 
involving 764 people, representing a de- 
cline of 62 disputes and 1,727 people com- 
pared with August. The number of 
disputes from January through Septem- 
ber was 464, with 50,074 participants, 
representing a decline of 247 and 25,809, 
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respectively, compared with the same 
period in 1939. 

Reports indicate that the Japan For- 
eign Trade Promotion Association will be 
inaugurated on January 16 under the 
leadership of Baron S. Goh. A fund of 
10,000,000 yen is to be provided, of which 
2,500,000 yen will come from the Cotton 
Textile Export Federation, 1,500,000 from 
the Japan Rayon Export Federation, and 
6,000,000 yen from such foreign trading 
companies as Mitsui, Mitsubishi, etc. 

The Ministry of Finance promulgated 
regulations on December 18, providing for 
the release of foreign-trade statistics to 
applicants on certain conditions. Press 
comments indicate that statistical tables 
for release will contain only items whose 
publication will not interfere with the 
nation’s anti-espionage aims. 

The Bank of Japan’s wholesale com- 
modity price index for November stood at 
310.7, an increase of 0.3 percent, com- 
pared with October and 3.8 percent com- 
pared with November 1939. The Govern- 
ment’s price-fixing measures were re- 
sponsible for a decline of 2 percent in the 
price of foodstuffs and 0.2 percent in 
building materials compared with Octo- 
ber. Textiles, textile materials, and mis- 
cellaneous goods advanced, while metallit 
goods, fuel, fertilizers, and chemicals re- 
mained unchanged. 


Exchange and Finance 


Budget for 1941-42.—The General Ac- 
counts budget for the year beginning 
April 1, 1941, was approved by the Japa- 
nese Cabinet December 9. It provides for 
total expenditures of 6,863,000,000 yen, an 
increase of 1,040,000,000 over the original 
budget for 1940-41 (excluding supplemen- 
tary budgets). Revenue is placed at 4,- 
900,000,000 yen, an increase of 540,000,000 
over the original estimates for 1940-41, 
while loan proceeds are set at 1,880,000,- 
000, an increase of 210,000,000. The 
carry-forward from 1940-41 is estimated 
at 80,000,000 yen. (Actual results of the 
General Account for 1939-40 in millions 
of yen: Expenditures, 4,494; revenue, 
3,364; loans, 1,298.) 

The War Department is allotted 1,387,- 
000,000 yen for 1941-42; the Navy, 1,241,- 
000,000; and the Finance Department, 
2,135,000,000. Business circles are report- 
edly advocating a better equilibrium be- 
tween war expenditures and allotments 
for the welfare of the people. 

The amount to be requested for the 
Temporary War Expenditures Special 
Account has not yet been announced, but 
conservative estimates place the total 
around 4,800,000,000 yen as compared 
with 4,460,000,000 for 1940-41. These to- 
tals involve certain transfers from the 
General Accounts (600,000,000 yen in the 
1940-41 budget), and most of the re- 
mainder is covered by borrowing. 

Plan to Remove Note-Issue Limit Re- 
ported—The Ministry of Finance has 
reportedly decided to introduce a bill at 
the next session of the Diet providing for 
a change in the Bank of Japan note- 
issue limit. Under the new system, the 
Minister of Finance would decide the 
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maximum amount of bank-note circu- 
lation for each specified period, usually 
1 year, on the basis of the highest figure 
in the preceding year and the trends in- 
dicated by indexes of commodity prices, 
industrial production, and other eco- 
nomic activities. The Bank of Chosen 
and the Bank of Taiwan are reported 
also to have decided to adopt the 
“maximum issue system” for their note 
circulation. 

At present the Bank of Japan is au- 
thorized to issue notes to the value of its 
gold reserve, reported at the stationary 
figure of 501,000,000 yen since July 1938, 
and to the extent of 2,200,000,000 yen 
against Government bonds and other 
securities. The latter limit was raised 
from 1,000,000,000 yen to 1,700,000,000 in 
March 1938 and to its present level in 
April 1939. The sum of these figures, 
2,701,000,000 yen, is the nominal limit for 
the Bank’s note circulation, and issues 
beyond this point are subject to tax. 

In fact, however, the Bank’s note issue 
has been above this limit by an ever- 
increasing margin since the end of No- 
vember 1939. The total on December 14 
was 3,783,958,000. It has been predicted 
that the year-end peak would reach 
5,000,000,000 yen, although, according to 
more recent information, Bank of Japan 
officials reportedly feel that it will not 
exceed 4,800,000,000. 

Concern Over Farmers’ Greater Spend- 
ing Power.—Following a sharp rise in 
agricultural income, Japanese financial 
authorities are becoming concerned over 
the ultimate use of the greater funds now 
in farmers’ hands. Reports indicate 
that agricultural income (in billions of 
yen) advanced only slightly from 3.66 
in 1937 to 3.77 in 1938, but jumped by 
49 percent to 5.61 in 1939. This rise is 
attributable to higher prices, as there 
was no significant increase in quantity. 

Most of the extra income is believed 
to have been put in savings deposits or 
utilized for payment of debts, insurance 
premiums, land purchases, or other in- 
vestments. Investigations reveal, how- 
ever, that per capita cash on hand has 
risen by 50 or 60 yen in the silk districts 
and by 20 yen in the rice areas. There 
has also been a considerable rise in cur- 
rent deposits. 

The financial authorities are interested 
in the ultimate disposition of these 
funds and desire to divert them to the 
purchase of national bonds. It is feared 
that too free spending would aggravate 


inflationary tendencies in the interior - 


districts. 

Japanese Bank Branches Abroad.— 
The Bank of Taiwan and the Yokohama 
Specie Bank have decided, according to 
the Japanese Press, to open branches in 
Hanoi and Saigon—in French Indochina, 
where there have been no Japanese bank 
branches hitherto. The Bank of Japan 


has reportedly decided to station a staff 
member in Hanoi permanently. 
Reports are also current that Japa- 
nese banks will soon open branches in 
Iraq. 
Trust Companies to be Amalgamated — 
Amalgamation of the Kyodo, Kansai, 
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and Konoike trust companies, all sub- 

sidiaries of the Sanwa Bank, was de- 
| cided upon December 9. The new enter- 
| prise will be called the Sanwa Trust Co., 
will be capitalized at 36,000,000 yen, and 
is expected to be the largest trust com- 
pany in Japan. 


Kenya 


Commercial Law Digests 


Mining, Regulations—In exercise of 
the powers contained in Section 92 of 
the Mining Ordinance, 1940, the Gov- 
ernor in Council has issued detailed reg- 
/ ylations fully covering the subjects of 

prospecting licenses, locations, mining 
) leases, and related matters. Various 
other phases of mining operations are 
also governed, including those pertain- 
ing to precautionary measures to be fol- 
lowed when working a mine and require- 
ments to be met when exploiting prop- 
erty for mining purposes. The regula- 
tions, officially cited as Mining Regula- 
) tions, 1940, may be obtained on a loan 
basis from the Division of Commercial 
Laws, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 

Patents, Designs, and Copyright Li- 
cences.—Provisions as to existing licences 
under patents, designs, and copyright of 
enemies and enemy subjects, and as to 
contracts relating thereto, was included 
in the following sections 3 and 4 of an 
ordinance which was assented to on Au- 
gust 20, 1940: 

“3. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 3 of the Trading with the Enemy 
Ordinance, 1939, or any rule of law re- 
lating to intercourse or dealings with or 
for the benefit of enemies, a licence under 
a patent or for the application of a 
registered design or granting an interest 
in a copyright, being a licence which 
would have been in force in favour of a 
person resident in the colony if neither 
the proprietor of the patent or registered 
design, or the owner of the copyright, as 
the case may be, nor any person other- 
interested therein, had been an 
enemy, shall not be invalid by reason of 
the fact that the proprietor or Owner or 
any person otherwise interested therein 
is an enemy, nor shall any contract, in- 
sofar as it relates to any such licence as 
aforesaid, be invalid by reason of the fact 
that any party to the contract is an 


— 


> enemy: 


“Provided that nothing in this section 
shall—(a) render valid a grant or an 
assignment of any such licence as afore- 
said, or any contract relating to any 
such licence, if that grant, assignment, 
or contract is made during the existence 
of a state of war and is unlawful by virtue 
of any provision of the said section 3 or 
of any such rule as aforesaid; or (b) au- 
thorize the performance of any contract 
relating to any such licence as aforesaid 
in a manner inconsistent with any of the 
provisions of the Trading with the Enemy 
Ordinance, 1939, or of any other enact- 
ment relating to intercourse or dealings 
with or for the benefit of enemies, or to 
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the property, rights, or capacity of 
enemies, or in a manner inconsistent with 
any rule of law relating to any of those 
matters. 

“4, (1) Every order made under sec- 
tion 2 of the Imperial Act shall extend to 
the colony; and every such order grant- 
ing a licence shall, without prejudice to 
any other method of enforcement, oper- 
ate as if it were embodied in a deed 
granting the licence which the patentee, 
the proprietor of the registered design, 
or the owner of the copyright, as the case 
may be, and all other parties having any 
interest therein, had executed with full 
cepacity so to do, and the order shall 
accord'ngly operate to take away from 
any such party any right in relation 
thereto the exercise whereof would be 
inconsistent with the exerc’se of the 
licence in accordance with and subject to 
the terms on which it is granted. 

“(2) A licencee under a licence granted 
under section 2 of the Imperial Act, may 
institute proceedings for infringement in 
his own name as though he were the 
patentee, the proprietor of the registered 
design, or the owner of the copyright, as 
the case may be, so, however, that any 
person other than an enemy who, 
whether alone or jointly with any other 
person, is the patentee, the registered 
proprietor of the registered design, or the 
owner of the copyright, as the case may 
be, shall, unless the court in which the 
proceedings are taken thinks fit to direct 
otherwise, be made a party to the pro- 
ceedings, either—(a) if he consents in 
writing thereto, as a plaintiff; or (b) if 
he does not so consent, as a defendant. 

“Where any person is made defendant 
to any proceedings by virtue of this sub- 
section, he shall not be liable for any 
costs unless he enters an appearance and 
takes part in the proceedings.” 


Madeira 


(See News by Commodities: Automo- 
tive Products.) 


Mexico 


(See News by Commodities: Chemicals; 
Foodstuffs and Allied Products; Motion 
Pictures and Equipment; Naval Stores, 
Gums and Resin; Office Equipment and 
Supplies; Special Products; Textiles and 
Related Products; Tobacco and Related 
Products.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Dollar Exchange Plentiful—The sale 
of dollar exchange to the banks during 
the week ended December 14 far exceeded 
the demand, and consequently the Bank 
of Mexico again increased its dollar-ex- 
change reserves. In view of the liquid 
position of banks and insurance com- 
panies, the Government is contemplating 
several issues of bonds for public works, 
and it is believed that a large percentage 
of the issues will be absorbed by the 
aforementioned institutions. Dollar ex- 
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change was plentiful. (American Em- 
bassy, Mexico City, December 14, 1940.) 


Morocco 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Bureau of Economics, Industry, and 
Trade Established in Spanish Zone—A 
Bureau of Economics, Industry, and 
Trade has been established in the Span- 
ish Zone of Morocco, by an order of the 
Governor General dated September 20, 
1940, and published in the Boletin Oficial 
of the Spanish Zone for September 30. 

This Bureau is charged with the in- 
vestigation of, and action on, economic 
problems, and is divided into three sec- 
tions, dealing, respectively, with: (1) 
Internal trade and trade with Spain; 
(2) external trade and trade relations 
with Moroccan areas outside the Spanish 
Zone; and (3) exchange, money, and 
banking. 

Among the functions of the Bureau are 
the regulation and distribution of quotas 
and the general control of importation 
and exportation. 


Netherlands 


Indies 


(See News by Commodities: Chemicals; 
Rubber and Products; Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils.) 


Economic Conditions 


With further adjustments to wartime 
conditions, the general economic situa- 
tion continued relatively unchanged dur- 
ing the month ended December 20. The 
trend is increasingly toward expansion 
of production facilities and the use of 
domestic manufactures in order to cur- 
tail all nonessential imports and conserve 
foreign exchange for payment of military 
needs. This tendency, coupled with pos- 
sible difficulties in obtaining goods from 
the United States, may lead to a shrink- 
age in American sales to the Netherland 
Indies. 

Rubber Buying Lags 


There were further steady increases in 
prices of export products from mid- 
November to mid-December. The rubber 
market on the whole was quiet, with little 
buying support from overseas, including 
Japan. Firm prices tended to retard 
sales to the United States. The majority 
of local rubber dealers did not expect the 
10-percent increase in export quota for 
the first quarter of 1941, bringing per- 
missible exports to 100 percent of the 
basic quota. November rubber ship- 
ments totaled 38,110 metric tons, com- 
pared with 50,819 tons the previous 
month. 

Imports of tires are declining as do- 
mestic production is substantially higher. 
Owing chiefly to sustained Government 
purchases of trucks, the automotive mar- 
ket continues active. October registra- 
tion totaled 852 against 732 in the pre- 
vious month and 628 in October 1939, 
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Foods 


Pepper prices have advanced mate- 
rially and the tea market is firm and 
active for practically all grades. 

Recent rains have benefited Java’s 
growing food crops which were damaged 
by drought during October, necessitating 
Government relief measures in certain 
districts. The area under cultivation in 
Java and Madura at the close of October 
was 24 percent under the same date last 
year and below the previous 10-year 
average, but food crops this year in 
South Celebes and South Sumatra colon- 
ization centers are expected to show 
Sharp increases. So far imports of for- 
eign rice remain negligible. Prices of 
principal native crops in retail markets 
continue slightly upward. 


Trade With the United States Gaining 


With total export trade in October val- 
ued at 70,800,000 guilders and imports at 
30,500,000 guilders, the former increased 
5 percent and the latter declined 10 per- 
cent compared with the previous month. 

During the first 9 months of 1940 
Netherlands Indian trade with the 
United States made substantial gains. 
Total exports to the United States 
amounted to 215,281,000 guilders, com- 
pared with 100,890,000 guilders in the 
first three quarters of 1939, while im- 
ports from the United States advanced 
from 46,237,000 to 75,517,000 guilders. 
(The guilder now equals $0.53 compared 
with an average of $0.55 for the first 9 
months of 1939.) 


Netherlands 
West Indies 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Available for Imports.—Ex- 
change in unlimited amount is available 
for imports from the United States. No 
delays due to exchange difficulties are 
experienced on remittances for imports. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Emergency Restrictions Affecting Im- 
ports and Exports Revised.—The conclu- 
sion of contracts to import goods into 
the Netherlands West Indies is allowed 
only if a general or specific permit from 
the Administrator of Finance has been 
secured, according to revised foreign- 
exchange regulations of November 29, 
published as Publicatieblad No. 142 of 
that date and effective from Novem- 
ber 30. 

These regulations also provide that 
unless the purchase price of imports and 
the sales price of exports is established 
in accordance with market value at the 
place of delivery and is expressed in 
whatever currency is designated by the 
Administrator of Finance, importation 
or exportation, respectively, may be pro- 
hibited. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of De- 
cember 14, 1940, p. 503, under “Exchange 


and Finance” for details concerning the ex- 
change regulations. ] 
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Newfoundland 


(See News by Commodities: Lumber 
and Allied Products.) 


New Zealand 


(See News by Commodities: Lumber 
and Allied Products; Radio and Tele- 
phone; Textiles and Related Products.) 


Nicaragua 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Emergency Executive Authority To 
Control Imports and Exports Extended 
for Another Year.—The emergency au- 
thority of the President of Nicaragua to 
control imports and exports of all mer- 
chandise, and to regulate the sale of im- 
ported and domestic products within the 
country, which was to expire September 
12, has been extended for another year, 
according to Nicaraguan legislative de- 
cree No. 82 promulgated in the Gaceta 
Oficial of August 13. 

[For previous announcement concerning 
the establishment of this emergency author- 


ization, see COMMERCE REPORTS of November 
4, 1939.] 


Norway 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Interim Trade Agreement Concluded 
with Sweden.—An interim agreement re- 
cently concluded contemplates a total 
trade between Norway and Sweden dur- 
ing January and February 1941, amount- 
ing to 25,000,000 Swedish crowns (some- 
what less than $6,000,000), according to 
the Swedish press. 


Paraguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Ships and Boats: Pro- 
hibited.* 


Exportation 


Peru 


(See News by Commodities: Office 
Equipment and Supplies; Textiles and 
Related Products.) 


Economic Conditions 


Aside from the sluggish foreign demand 
for sugar and apprehension as to the 
future course of the sugar and cotton 
trade, December business was satisfac- 
tory. Commercial operations during 1940 
were substantially superior to the expec- 
tations of January or even midyear. Un- 
certainty as to 1941 markets is now the 
greatest adverse influence, but this is 
tempered by 1940 results achieved in the 
face of a similar unencouraging outlook 
a year ago. 
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Cotton and Sugar 


Exports of cotton during the first 11 
months of 1940 were about 49,000 metric 
tons—including 13,000 tons of 1939 cot. 
ton. Current contracts for delivery 
through April 1941 approximately equa] 
the latter figure. Recorded sales of 
cotton through December 13 amount to 
66 percent of the crop estimate, but un- 
reported sales are expected to bring the 
total to 76 percent. 
some difficulty in finding any appreciable 
amount of cotton for sale by growers— 
indicating that the only important cotton 
problems remaining are the disposal of 
year-end stocks and the marketing of the 
1941 yield on which it has been impos. 
sible to sell futures. 

Sugar exports in the first 10 months 
of 1940 amounted to 264,826 metric tons, 
showing a Satisfactory improvement as 


compared with 202,000 tons in the same | 


period of 1939 and 177,000 tons for 1938, 
This movement almost entirely repre- 
sents previous sales, however, and pro- 
ducers state that sales have been scarce 
and quotations for sugar low since July, 
It is still anticipated that a heavy carry- 
over will be added to an expected high 
production in 1941. 


Industry and Construction 


Exporters report | 





During 1940 the teztile industry was | 


probably the best example of sustained 
activity. Domestic consumption of cot- 
ton by the local mills increased from 
about 8 to 12 percent of the total pro- 
duction. The output of textiles expanded 
considerably, and recent foreign inquiries 
for woolen blankets and rugs found the 
mills fully occupied with domestic orders. 
Retail buying continued normal, but the 
usual summer slackness Occurred in the 


wholesale trade during December. The 

labor situation the textile industry has 

been improved by wage increases. 
Production and shipment of cOpper 


and zinc concentrates remained steady, 
but exports of refined lead to the United 





States increased. Cement output for the | 
first 9 months of the year declined owing | 


to plant shifts and slowdowns during 
installation of new equipment. Owing 
to this factor and restricted imports of 
construction materials, numerous proj- 
ects were retarded. A diversified pro- 
gram of sanitation and of highway and 
hotel construction is planned by the 
Government, to be financed by a loan of 
100,000,000 soles. 

Notwithstanding the tariff increase of 
May and the adverse sol exchange rate, 
imports of motor vehicles continued 
heavy through November, and 3,035 
units were imported during the first 11 
months of the year as compared with 
2,589 units last year. Motor-vehicle tax 
returns totaled 2,181,000 soles, compared 
with 1,581,000 soles in the first 11 months 
of 1939, and gasoline consumption 
mounted. The expanding and improved 
highway system is expected to assure 
active future sales. 


Foreign Trade 


Tonnage of merchandise imports in 
October 1940 was 21,928, or 49 percent 
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less than in the same month of 1939. 
While this tonnage was with two excep- 
tions the lowest for any October in the 
past decade, the value of 1940 imports 
was 25,570,606 soles—higher than all 
other October figures in the past 10 years. 
Export volume for October was only 328 
tons less than for October 1939, but the 
value rose from 36,500,000 to 39,600,000 
soles. 


Credits and Collections 


Bankers described the credit situation 
as easy, With possibly an inclination to- 
ward the more extensive use of credit. 
No difficulty was experienced in effecting 
collections, apart from delays resulting 
from shortage of sterling and to a lesser 
extent of other currencies. Draft pro- 
tests remained below the 1938 and 1939 
averages in both number and aggregate 
yalue. (Based on report from office of 
American Commercial Attaché, Lima, 
Peru, November 20, 1940.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—Sufficient dollar 
exchange was available during December 
to permit the settlement of obligations 
abroad on more or less the same scale as 
in recent months, but there was a con- 
tinued shortage of sterling bills, as has 
been the case since the Anglo-Peruvian 
payments agreement. Although gold, 
minerals, wool, and several minor prod- 
ucts are expected to furnish regular or 
even greater-than-ordinary amounts of 
exchange during the coming months, the 
sugar producers at the moment are not 
inclined to anticipate such assistance 
from that commodity, and the cotton 
merchants have no hope of forward sales 
to fill in during the slack production sea- 
son from December to May. (American 
Embassy, Lima, December 20, 1940.) 

Government Finances.—Approval by 
both legislative branches makes it appear 
quite certain that the 1941 budget of 
revenue will amount to 279,265,000 soles, 
of which 65,105,000 soles represents in- 
come under the special laws (including 
the 25,000,000 obtained from the first 
series of the 100,000,000 internal loan) 
and 214,160,000 ordinary revenues. The 
apparent increase is 26,000,000 soles, but 
the actual figure is 15,000,000 soles, 
which will be obtained principally from 
the new income-tax schedule and the 
readjusted bases for collecting export 
duties. The financial authorities con- 
sider that the estimate, which is the 
highest to date, harmonizes closely with 
the country’s economic condition. 

Actual budgetary income during No- 
vember was 15,225,000 soles, and for 11 
months of 1940, 157,003,000. Both totals 
represent improvement over 1939, but 
were short of the original budget esti- 
mate (15,700,000 and 172,000,000 soles, 
respectively) owing chiefly to the decline 
in export duties. It is expected that 
much of this difference will be made up 
in the year-end collection period which 
extends to March 31. (American Em- 
bassy, Lima, December 20, 1940.) 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Bakelite Bottle Caps: Definitely Clas- 
sified at Reduced Rate of Duty.—Bake- 
lite caps for tubes, glass flasks and jars, 
with or without inscription, have been 
classified under a new item 2023-A, 
dutiable at 1.20 soles per gross kilogram, 
by a Peruvian resolution of October 5, 
according to the Boletin de Aduanas, 
October 1940, Callao, ‘These products 
were previously dutiable at 6.50 soles per 
legal kilogram. 


Commercial Law Digests 


Mining, Placer Gold Deposits.—Regu- 
lations governing the exploitation of 
gold placer areas declared to be of free 
disposition by Peruvian citizens or by 
foreigners having more than 5 years of 
residence in the corresponding region of 
Peru, have been approved by a resolu- 
tion dated September 28, 1940. The 
right to exploit the gold existing in each 
field is guaranteed by the Government, 
and under no circumstances may each 
person develop a zone greater than 1 
hectare. Areas abandoned for over 3 
months will become free, and the right of 
previous holders will be treated as 
lapsed. A registry of gold placer workers 
and statistics on production and sales 
will be kept by the administrator of each 
field. 

By a subsequent resolution dated No- 
vember 6, 1940, trade in placer gold and 
in gold obtained from special concessions 
has been regulated for the purpose of 
avoiding contraband and insuring an 
equitable remuneration to workmen. 
Persons engaged in this work are obliged 
to furnish full details as to locations, 
production, number of workmen, operat- 
ing system, and sales. Merchants desir- 
ing to participate in this trade must 
apply for registration at the Bureau of 
Mines and Petroleum (Direcci6én de Mi- 
nas y Petroleo—Jefatura de Lavaderos), 
attaching a receipt for S/1000 from the 
Central Reserve Bank of Peru as security 
for the fulfillment of these regulations. 
Applications must state the area and 
method of operation, capital invested in 
the business, and the names of domestic 
purchasers or the intention to export. 
A corresponding permit will be granted 
by the Direccién de Minas, and personal 
cards will be issued to individual pur- 
chasers. 

Each transaction will be recorded in 
quadruplicate, declaring the place and 
date, name of the vendor, origin of the 
metal, weight in grams, fineness, price, 
and signature of the vendor. Monthly 
reports of purchases or exports effected 
must be reported to the Bureau of 
Mines. Merchants may not sell gold to 
other than registered dealers, to the of- 
fices of the Chief of Gold Placer Deposits, 
to the Central Reserve Bank of Peru, or 
to firms established abroad. All trans- 
actions must be in Peruvian currency. 
Persons dealing in gold without author- 
ity and merchants selling to unauthor- 
ized persons will be subject to fines and 
other penalties. These regulations be- 
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come effective December 1, 1940. Gold 
produced under special law No. 7601 and 
the concessionaires operating under this 
law are obliged to observe these regula- 
tions. Gold taken from placer deposits 
not reserved by the Government and ex- 
tracted by companies operating in ac- 
cordance with the respective laws, are 
excluded from these provisions. (Ameri- 
can Commercial Attaché, Lima Novem- 
ber 15, 1940.) 


PhilippineIslands 


(See News by Commodities: Soaps, 
Toiletries, and Essential Oils; Textiles 
and Related Products; Tobacco and Re- 
lated Products.) 


Economic Conditions 


Except for holiday activities in retail 
trade, business continued generally quiet 
during the week ended December 28. 
The copra market was firm with slightly 
increased prices, but export sugar prices 
continued the recent downward trend, 
while coconut oil, abaca, rice, and palay 
markets were quiet. 

The selective trend characteristic of 
the last few months continued in the 
securities market, with renewed interest 
in speculative as well as investment buy- 
ing. Bank clearings for the week were 
somewhat in excess of the previous week, 
while building permits showed increased 
activity in construction. 


Portugal 


(See News by Commodities: Cork and 
Products.) 


Rumania 


Exchange and Finance 


New Clearing Agreement With Tur- 
key.—A new clearing agreement with 
Turkey, signed September 26, was pub- 
lished in the Monitorul Oficial of October 
14, 1940. It was made effective from 
October 1, 1940, replacing the agreement 
of November 9, 1939. Trade payments 
between the two countries are cleared 
through accounts at the Central State 
Bank of Turkey and the National Bank 
of Rumania. (Legislativer Informa- 
tionsdienst, Vienna, October 28, 1940.> 


St. Pierre and 
Miquelon 


(See News by Commodities: Automo- 
tive Products.) 


Spain 


(See News by Commodities: Cork and 
Products; Oils, Fats, and Oilseeds; Rail- 
way Equipment). 
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Sweden 


(See News by Commodities: Lumber 
way Equipment.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Trade and Payments Agreement with 
Denmark for First Half of 1941—A new 
trade and payments agreement covering 
trade with Denmark during the first half 
of 1941 has been signed. Payments be- 
tween the two countries will be settled by 
triangular clearing through Berlin. The 
agreement provides for imports from 
Denmark into Sweden amounting to 
30,000,000 Danish kroner, and for exports 
from Sweden to Denmark amounting to 
40,000,000 Danish kroner. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Margarine, Artificial Lard: Import 
Duty and Excise Tax Increased.—The 
Swedish import duty on “household” 
margarine, having a melting point below 
37° Centigrade, has been increased from 
70 crowns to 215 crowns per 100 kilo- 
grams and that on other margarine and 
on synthetic lard has been increased 
from 65 crowns to 70 crowns per 100 kilo- 
grams, effective from October 19, 1940, to 
June 30, 1941, by a royal proclamation of 
October 11, 1940, published as Svensk 
Forfattningssamling No. 883 of that date. 

The excise tax on margarine and syn- 
thetic lard produced in Sweden has been 
increased from 0.55 crown to 0.60 crown 
per kilogram, and a supplementary ex- 
cise tax of 1.40 crown per kilogram has 
been established for household marga- 
rine by another royal proclamation of 
October 11, published as Svensk Forfatt- 
ningssamling No. 882, of that date, also 
effective from October 19, 1940, to June 
30, 1941. 


[See Commerce Reports of September 14, 
1940, for a previous announcement concern- 
ing the above duty and tax.] 


Coffee Substitutes: Special Restrictions 
on Imports.—Coffee substitutes may be 
imported into Sweden only under special 
perm't, by orders of August 1 and Octo- 
ber 18, according to Nachrichten fiir Aus- 
senhandel, Berlin, November 13. Prior 
to sale, they must be packaged and the 
permit number, net weight, price, and 
percentage of real coffee content (if any) 
must be shown on the package. 

Agreement Concerning Volume of 
Trade for First Half of 1941 Signed with 
Denmark.—See Denmark. 

Interim Trade Agreement Concluded 
with Norway.—See Norway. 


Switzerland 


(See News by Commodities: Chemicals; 
Paints and Pigments.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Textile Manufactures, Cured 
Bacon and Ham: Import Duties In- 
creased—Import duties have been in- 
creased on cut (not made-up) bed and 
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table covers of various fabrics, and on 
salted, smoked bacon and ham, by an 
order of September 27, published in the 
Feuille Officielle Suisse du Commerce of 
October 3, effective October 1. 

The new rates, in francs per 100 gross 
kilograms (former rates in parentheses), 
are: Salted, smoked bacon and ham, 75 
(65); cotton bed and table covers, etc., 
without needlework or trimming, 200 
(150); the same articles with needlework 
or trimming, 230 (160); bed and table 
covers of silk, floss silk, or rayon, without 
needlework or trimming, 650 (300); the 
same articles with needlework or trim- 
ming, 750 (400) ; and shirt collars, fronts, 
chemisettes, cuffs, etc., of cotton, linen, 
etc., 300 (250). 

Certain Mixed Silk Fabrics, Knit 
Goods, and Made-up Articles: Import 
Duties Reduced.—By the same order, also 
effective October 1, import duties on cer- 
tain mixed silk fabrics, mixed silk knit 
gloves, hose and other knit articles and 
unspecified made-up mixed silk articles, 
including draperies, have been greatly 
reduced. 

The new rates in francs per 100 gross 
kilograms (former rates in parentheses) 
are: Mixed silk fabrics, weighing less 
than 200 grams per square meter, and 
containing an admixture of over 25 per- 
cent but not more than 50 percent, by 
weight, of staple fiber, 300 (450 to 650 
according to kind) ; the following articles 
containing an admixture of not more 
than 50 percent by weight of staple fiber: 
knit gloves, hose, and other articles, 400 
(800) ; and unspecified made-up articles, 
800 (1,400). 

Edible Oils and Fats: Supplementary 
Import Tax Reduced.—The Swiss supple- 
mentary import tax was reduced from 
55 francs to 35 francs per 100 kilograms 
on olive oil and all other edible oils ex- 
cept coconut oil, by an order of May 28, 
1940, effective June 1, and on edible fats 
and raw coconut oil, effective October 8, 
according to announcements published 
in the Recueil des Lois Fédérales on May 
29, and Nachrichten fiir Aussenhandel, 
Berlin, October 10, respectively. 

Wheat for Fodder: Supplementary Im- 
port Tax Reduced.—The Swiss supple- 
mentary import tax on wheat for use as 
fodder was reduced from 5 francs to 3 
francs for 100 kilograms, effective July 1, 
1940, by an order of June 29, published in 
the Recueil des Lois Fédérales of July 3. 

General Turn-over Tax Established.— 
A turn-over tax has been established on 
sales of merchandise in Switzerland, to 
be collected between the production and 
consumption stage in such a way that 
goods are taxed not more than 2 percent 
of their retail price, by an order issued 
by the Federal Council, April 30, 1940, 
published in the Feuille Officielle Suisse 
du Commerce of May 1, recently received, 
and effective from April 30, 1940, until 
December 31, 1945. This tax is intended 
primarily as a revenue measure and is 
understood to apply also to imported 
goods. Essential foodstuffs, gas, water. 


and electricity are exempt. 
Radio Transmitting Apparatus: Man- 
ufacture and Trade Subject to License.* 
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Motor Vehicles, Aircraft, Horses, Mules, 
Carrier Pigeons, and War Dogs: Expor- 
tation Subject to Special Permit.* 


Tanganyika 


(See News by Commodities: Crude 


Drugs.) 
Trinidad 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—No delays are re- 
ported in connection with approved ap- 
plications for the remittance of exchange 
to cover imports. 


Turkey 


(See News by Commodities: Oils, Fats, 
and Oilseeds; Textiles and Related Prod- 
ucts; Tobacco and Related Products.) 


Exchange and Finance 


New Clearing Agreement with Ruma- 
nia.—See Rumania. 

Good Progress in Liquidating Ar- 
rears——Rapid progress has been made 
during the past 3 months in liquidating 
arrears owed to American exporters. 
Official sources state that exchange ap- 
plications still outstanding in the latter 
part of December were in the neighbor- 
hood of $600,000 and that these arrears 
can be comp’etely liquidated by the end 
of January. Permits are now being is- 
sued covering all applications filed prior 
to April 26, 1940. 


Commercial Law Digests 


Taxation: Transaction Tax.—Regula- 
tions have been issued providing for the 
exemption of certain articles from the 
transaction tax imposed by Law No. 3843 
of May 30, 1940. Diesel, wheeled or fixed 
motors driven by gasoline, petroleum, 
mazout or coal are brought within the 
excepted class; also hand, animal, and 
motor-driven water pumps, all kinds of 
centrifugal pumps and pipes and parts 
to be used in connection therewith. 
While two- and four-wheeled farm and 
peasant vehicles are exempt from the 
tax, breaks, phaetons, landaus, and simi- 
lar vehicles used for the transportation 
of persons are not included. 

Collection procedure is also outlined 
by the regulations, it being provided that 
at the time of importation importers 
will be allowed to clear these goods from 
the customs after depositing the amount 
of the required transaction tax, or upon 
presentation of a letter of guaranty 
from a bank. If within a maximum 
period of one year the importers can 
show documents from the appropriate 
official departments certifying that the 
imported articles are being used for agri- 
culture, the deposits will be refunded. 
(Report of American Commercial At- 
taché, Istanbul.) 
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Union of South 
Africa 


(See News by Commodities: Textiles 
and Related Products.) 


Economic Conditions 


Consumer trade in October was defi- 
nitely better than in the two preceding 
months, with increased buying evident 
in most lines of ordinary merchandise. 
In the household-equipment trade, busi- 
ness in the refrigerator, washing-ma- 
chine, and radio lines improved. There 
was, however, a substantial decline in 
trade in men’s furnishings. 

Industrial plants, except those en- 
gaged in furnilure making, were said to 
be employed at full capacity. 


U.S.S.R. 


(See News by Commodities: Petroleum 
and Products.) 


United Kingdom 


(See News by Commodities: Textiles 
and Related Products.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Export of Bank Notes Restricted.— 
Business travelers must now apply to the 
Bank of England on Form C for permis- 
sion to take Bank of England bank notes 
out of the country, according to a notice 
by the Bank on December 23. Hereto- 
fore they were permitted to take up to 
£25 without such permission. Travelers 
going to Eire may continue to take notes 
up to £25 without special permission. 
The same notice provided that applica- 
tions on Form C must be made to send 
such bank notes to members of the mili- 
tary or naval forces serving abroad. 
Heretofore no permission was required 
to send up to a maximum of £25. 


Uruguay 


(See News by Commodities: Leather 
and Related Products; Textiles and Re- 
lated Products.) 


Exchange and Finance 


1940 Budget—The 1939 budget, with 
certain modifications, was prorogued for 
1940 by a decree published in the Diario 
Oficial of December 7, 1940. Article 7 of 
this decree is of particular interest, as it 
States that general revenues are to be 
increased by 5,500,000 pesos derived from 
exchange profits. (American Legation, 
Montevideo, December 9, 1940.) [NOoTE: 
The 1939 budget, which was that of 1937 
extended through 1938, estimated reve- 
nues at 87,554000 pesos and expendi- 


| tures at 87,526,000 pesos.] 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Venezuela 


(See News by Commodities: 
Equipment and Supplies.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Piece Goods, Clothing, and Other Arti- 
cles of Artificial Wool and Artificial Silk: 
Import Duties Modified—-Import duties 
were increased on piece goods and cloth- 
ing of artificial wool, and were decreased 
on piece goods, clothing, and other 
made-up articles of artificial silk, by a 
resolution issued by the Venezuelan Min- 
istry of Finance, and published and effec- 
tive November 20, according to a report 
dated November 25, from the office of 
the American Commercial Attaché, 
Caracas. New tariff classifications were 
also set up for made-up garments and 
other articles of artificial wool. 

The new duties, in bolivares per gross 
kilogram, with former rates in paren- 
thesis, are as follows: Artificial wool 
cloth, pure or mixed, weighing up to 150 
grams per square meter, 12 (6); same, 
we'ghing more than 150 grams, 10 (6); 
made-up, semimanufactured, or cut-out 
clothing of pure or mixed artificial wool, 
40 (36); garments and other made-up 
articles of pure or mixed artificial wool, 
40 (new); cloth of artificial silk, pure or 
mixed, weighing up to 150 grams per 
square meter, 12 (24); the same, weigh- 


Office 
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ing more than 150 grams, 10 (15); and 
made-up, semimanufactured, or cut-out 
clothing and other made-up articles of 
pure or mixed artificial silk, containing 


rot more than 30 percent of natural silk, 
40 (45). 


Calcium and Sodium Phosphate: Im- 
port Duty Materially Reduced.—Import 
duty on phosphate of calcium and of so- 
dium was reduced from 2 bolivares to 0.30 
bolivar per gross kilogram, by a resolu- 
tion of the Venezuelan Ministry of Fi- 
nance, published and effective November 
31. 


Yugoslavia 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products; Lumber and Allied 
Products; Oils, Fats, and Oilseeds; To- 
bacco and Related Products.) 





Landing Field in Burma Closed 


The private landing field at Pyawbwe, 
about 100 miles due south of Mandalay 
has been temporarily closed, according 
to a notification published by the Di- 
rector of Civil Aviation. Certain im- 
provements were being made and the 
field was expected to be reopened about 
the end of November 1940. 





Latin American Exchange Rates 


NotEeE.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with 
the following exceptions: Uruguay and Cuba—United States dollars to the peso; Paraguay— Paraguayan paper 
pesos to 1 Argentine paper peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the Pan- 
amanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to 1 dollar.] 





























Annual average Latest available 
rate Average rate quotation 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 
Sept. Oct. 
1938 1939 1940 1940 Rate Date 
Argentina__.... Paper peso...._- | ae 3 , ’ 3. 73 3.73 | Nov. 28 
Official B..--.. : 4. 23 4.23 Do. 
Free market. .- 4.2 4. 26 Do. 
Bolivia........- Boliviano. .....- Controlled 39. 90 39.90 | Dec. 12 
Compensation... ...... 55. 00 55. 00 Do. 
PAE ES 63. 04 61. 50 Do. 
Bresil.........- OB sonia | SSeS e " j 616.500 | 616.500 | Dee. 7 
a ES, ene $19 706 | 19.77 19. 770 19. 770 Do. 
Special free market_....-|----- _.| § 21.545 | 20.700 | 20.700 | 20.700 Do. 
Gs a sciatintcuetdasus 19. 992 20. 826 | 21.250 | 20.076 20. 650 Do. 
EDS. wenenees PONS. cccccousal ee 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19.37 | Dee. 3 
Export draft. ..........- 25. 00 25.00 | 25.00 | 25.00 25. 00 Do. 
Curb market____- | 27.48 $2.47 | 32.56 | 33.06 34. 70 Do. 
| SEE, LP 31.04 | 31.15 | 31.15 31.15 Do. 
Gold exchange. 25. 00 29.86 | 31.15 | 31.15 31.15 Do. 
ES ee: es 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do. 
OR AC een 3 GES ES 1.75 1. 755 1. 755 1.755 | Nov. 29 
Bank of Republic. __.... £1.77 1.755 | 1.755 | 1.755 1. 755 Do. 
eee eee ee (8) (8) 5 Bae He eee 
Curb 1. 89 1. 90 1.95 Nov. 29 
Costa Rica.....| Colon........... 5.7 5.74 5.75 | Nov. 30 
5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 Do. 
ee . 90 91 91 Dec. 14 
Bouader. .....<< 16. 53 15. 72 15. 00 Dec. 6 
Honduras. ..-..- 2. 04 2. 04 2.04 Do. 
a 4. 96 4. 86 4.85 | Dec. 14 
Nicaragua......| Cordoba. ...-.- 5. 00 5. 00 5.00 | Dee. 7 
6. 36 6. 28 6. 25 Do. 
Paraguay.......| Paper peso_._... 70.00 | 70.00 70.00 | Dee. 14 
77. 63 80.14 83. 00 Do. 
ee: fe eeener ee Seite: 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 Dec. 7 
| ae ho re, 5 2.5 2.5 2.5 Do. 
Uruguay -..-.-- PS . 3631 . 3759 . 3953! Do. 
. 272 . 5271 . 5266 Do. 
Venezuela......| Bolivar......... | 3.19 | 3.19 | 3.19 | Dec. 11 























1 June 13-Dee. 31. 
2 July 13-Dee. 31. 
8 Aug. 22-Dec. 30. 
4 July-December, 
5 Apr. 10-Dec. 31. 


6 For commitments of the Government only. 
? June 10-Dec. 31. 
. - For class 2 merchandise, 1.795; class 3, 1.87; class 4, 
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News by Commodities 


Aeronautical Products 


@ Canada—The Canadian Car and 
Foundry Co. is rapidly expanding its 
facilities and one of its Montreal units is 
being overhauled with the view of mak- 
ing it one of the most modern machine 
tool plants in the Dominion of Canada. 
This firm, which has received orders to- 
taling over $2,000,000 for propeller hubs 
and shafts, to be produced by an Ameri- 
can company, is expected to eventually 
occupy a key position in the aircraft in- 
dustry. 

Fleet Aircraft Limited, Montreal, 
which is also expanding its production 
facilities, received an order late in Octo- 
ber 1940, totaling over $4,000,000 for a 
number of its “60” training planes. This 
company, which is stated to have pro- 
duced more planes than any other Cana- 
dian company, had an order from the 
Government in February 1940 for 404 
primary trainers and spare parts for 
100 other craft. 


U. S. EXPORTS 


AIRCRAFT 


INCLUDING PARTS AND ACCESSORIES 


= PEN 


OCTOBER 
1939 


=" PEAK 2 


EACH SYMBOL EQUALS 4 MILLION DOLLARS 


Air Conditioning 
@ India—The Indian Railways offer a 
very limited market for air-conditioning 
equipment at present. Only 12 to 15 
railway cars have actually been air con- 
ditioned so far, and it is not believed 
likely that further advances will be made 
for some time. There is no use of elec- 
trical appliances in railway cars, and 
lighting is of a crude nature (third-class 
coaches are often not lighted), so that 
there is little need for engine generator 
sets. Railway air conditioning is ham- 
pered by its relatively high cost, in the 
vicinity of $10,000 per installation of the 
British-made electro-mechanical bat- 
tery-operated system now being used. 
The latest air conditioning done by the 
Northwestern Railway employed an icing 
system, at a cost about one-third that of 
a mechanical system, representing an at- 
tempt to obtain air conditioning at a 
lower cost. High costs are explained in 
great part by the necessity for using 
high-capacity cooling, owing to exces- 
sively high temperatures, inferior insula- 
tion practice, and the slow operating 


speed of trains. Consequently, it is nec- 
essary to install air-conditioning capac- 
ity about double that required for simi- 
lar purposes in the United States. All of 
the railway business so far obtained in 
India has been by a British firm and its 
American affiliate, which has what is 
regarded as the only competent engineer- 
ing staff in the country for such work. 
No other engineering firms in the coun- 
try are in a position to undertake such 
contracts, and none of them even at- 
tempt it—especially since the actual and 
prospective volume of business is so small 
that it would not justify the expenditure 
in development work and in the mainte- 
nance of the engineering staff which 
would be required. 

One of the difficulties encountered by 
air-conditioning engineers in designing 
equipment for India is the absence of 
steam lines on passenger trains, which 
are unheated throughout the year, and 
it is this which compels the use of elec- 
tro-mechanical operation. It is highly 
probable that the Railway Board would 
never sanction the use of gasoline-driven 
engines in a railway coach in view of fire 
hazards in wooden coaches. 


Automotive Products 


@ Canada.—Prohibition of imports of 
finished passenger cars from the United 
States, made effective by the new War 
Exchange Conservation Act, affects 
about ten makes of American cars with 
total estimated sales for 1940 of approxi- 
mately 12,000 units. At least five of the 
manufacturers concerned have been 
established in Canada with sales and 
service organizations throughout Can- 
ada. Some doubt is being expressed as 
to whether dealers handling lines not 
affected by the order can fully absorb 
the remaining trade. Considerable reor- 
ganization in the selling end of the Ca- 
nadian industry is expected with a 
culling out of weaker firms and concen- 
tration of the business on those with 
better sales and service facilities. 
Resumption of Canadian manufacture 
or assembly by some of the excluded 
manufacturers who formerly had such 
operations is confronted primarily by the 
problem of obtaining Canadian-made 
parts and other materials from existing 
suppliers. The concentration of indus- 
trial effort in Canada on war equipment 
has absorbed so much of the output of 
both mechanics and metalworking 
plants that there is little surplus capac- 
ity now available which could be used to 
turn out additional passenger-car parts. 
Suggestions are said to be under discus- 
sion for combining orders for the parts 
requirements of several of the excluded 
makes of cars and having them made in 
Canada by one concern. The same prac- 
tical difficulties apply, however, even 


though more economical production 
might be had. In order to qualify as a 
Canadian-made product, 40 percent of 
the value of labor and materials must 
come from the Canadian side of the 
border. 

The purpose of the new restrictions on 

imports being to conserve United States 
dollar exchange, there seems little doubt 
that there will be a trend toward reduc- 
tion in the use of passenger cars in Can- 
ada through measures of one kind or 
another. Propaganda to _ discourage 
what is described as “purely pleasure” 
travel is mentioned, although there igs 
every reason for keeping the volume of 
tourist travel at a maximum. Curtail- 
ment of imports of refined gasoline is 
being instituted, and plans are said to 
be under consideration for establishing 
one grade only of motorcar fuel to be 
sold by all companies. Interchange of 
supplies and distribution facilities if nec- 
essary to conserve effort would thus be 
possible. Rationing of gasoline as a final 
resort is believed to be unlikely. 
@ Greece—One of the first measures 
enforced by the Greek Government at 
the outbreak of the undeclared war be- 
tween Greece and Italy on October 28, 
1940, was the commandeering of nearly 
all motor trucks and busses, both private 
and public, and a large number of pri- 
vate passenger cars. Many busses were 
converted into ambulances by the re- 
moval of seats and the opening of an 
outswinging two-panel door at the back 
which was provided for such emergency 
On most busybody models approved for 
construction since 1935. The comman- 
deering of trucks and busses was carried 
out with remarkable despatch; in most 
cases drivers were commandeered along 
with their vehicles. 

Later announcements from the Min- 
istry of Railways and Motor Vehicles 
invited the owners of all passenger cars 
(private and taxicabs) as well as motor- 
cycles, with or without side car, to de- 
clare their vehicles to the local police 
authorities by November 6 at the latest. 
It is not yet known to what extent these 
vehicles actually will be commandeered. 
It may be recalled in this connection 
that the total number of privately owned 
motor vehicles in Greece is estimated at 
approximately 15,500 units, of which 
about 6,500 are passenger cars, 5,400 are 
trucks, 2,500 busses, and over 1,000 motor- 
cycles. 

@ Madeira.—Only 5 motor vehicles were 
imported into Madeira during the first 
11 months of 1940, and no importations 
are expected during the remainder of the 
year. Sales prospects for 1941 are dis- 
tinctly poor. Madeira depends for its 


prosperity chiefly upon its tourist trade 
and the number of visitors and tran- 
sients now coming to the island is negli- 
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gible. The great majority of motor vehi- 
cles are passenger cars operated as 
taxicabs, catering to tourists. With the 
tourist trade practically stopped, few 
motorcars will be imported until after 
the war. 

@ St. Pierre and Miquelon—The motor 
trade outlook for the coming year is poor 
and it is not expected that more than 
five trucks and two passenger cars will 
pe imported during 1941 to effect neces- 
sary replacements. The purchase of new 
cars from the United States is condi- 
tional upon the renewal of credits in the 
United States in favor of these islands. 
Since September 27, 1940, no purchases 
of any kind have been made in the 
United States and although the local au- 
thorities are still expecting to be advised 
of the renewal of the credit, no funds 
have been forthcoming. American mod- 
els made in Canadian factories will prob- 
ably supply the needs of these islands 
because credits have been available in 
Canada. 


Chemicals 


@ Germany.—Germany’s chemical indus- 
try is reported to have formulated elab- 
orate plans for expanding its trade in 
Southeastern Europe at the conclusion of 
the war. While many German industries 
are expected to participate in supplying 
the contemplated enlarged economic re- 
quirements of this region, it is believed 
that the chemical industry will draw the 
greatest benefits, in view of the existing 
low per capita consumption of chemicals 
and the widespread possibilities for ex- 
pansion in this field. Trade authorities 
in the Reich lay especial emphasis on the 
opportunity which will develop of in- 
creasing the demand in the Balkan area 
for agricultural chemicals—notably arti- 
ficial fertilizers and insecticides, con- 
sumption of which is capable of prodi- 
gious increase in view of the present low 
level of consumption. Modernization of 
Balkan agriculture would involve a 
sharply increased demand for other prod- 
ucts of the chemical industry, including 
preparations for safeguarding livestock 
against infections, paints and related 
products for farm buildings, plastics and 
supplies for dairies. 

The German chemical industry also 
anticipates increased sales in Southeast- 
ern Europe of products required in an 
intensive development of mineral re- 
sources, based on the application of ad- 
vanced smelting technique developed in 
Germany for the processing of inferior 
grade ores. With rising living standards, 
it is believed that an increased demand 
will develop for all kinds of miscellaneous 
chemical products, such as pharmaceuti- 
cal preparations, cosmetics, paints, and a 
variety of other items. 

A study of German statistics in recent 
years shows that the ratio of German 
chemical exports to the five Balkan coun- 
tries rose from 4 percent of aggregate 
chemical exports in 1929 to nearly 12 
percent in 1938. Although figures are 
lacking, indications are that since 1938 
Germany has consolidated its position 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


and further expanded its trade in the 
Balkan area. 


Agricultural Chemicals 


@ Argentina.—Scarcity of shipping facil- 
ities from the Plate has adversely affected 
Argentine exports of bones and other 
animal byproducts to the United States 
during recent months. Particulars of the 
trade for specified items during the first 
8 months of 1940 are shown in the fol- 
lowing table (values in U.S. currency) : 





Item Value 





Dried blood__-.-- a 
Glycerine..-.....-- 
MR 8 5 ds So cnc snckemeaeke pawn 
Cone IE. t wuhadoasdnenenkaee 
Bonemeal -¥S has 180, 830 
OS EE ee es 1, 709 
Ox gall aly CAs? ies insentto 4, 435 
Ck ae ; a 94 
TS See 2, 856 
Hoof meal. -.-- 10, 449 
Gluestock . . - .- 9, 976 
PROS Ws 5. oi ecin cbc bse ce chen acareenee esses 


ONS. ins dccanssudcdenesddaewercen tee $535, 456 
132, 049 
41, 503 
294, 907 


249, 924 








@ Canada.—Construction work is pro- 
ceeding on an atmospheric nitrogen 
plant near Calgary, Alberta. The initial 
plan was to produce 150 tons of ammonia 
daily, but because of insufficient power 
the plans were modified to a 100-ton 
daily basis. The difference of 50 tons 
daily will be covered by new plants in 
eastern Canada. 
@ Manchuria.—Efforts in Manchuria to 
increase production of ammonium sul- 
fate do not appear successful. Manu- 
facture of this commodity, which had 
previously averaged about 35,000 metric 
tons per annum, was greatly augmented 
by the opening in 1935 of a new plant at 
Dairen, with an annual capacity of 180,- 
000 metric tons, and by 1939 the poten- 
tial output was reported to have been 
further improved as a result of expansion 
of the Dairen plant which raised that 
factory’s annual productive capacity to 
250,000 metric tons. It had been planned 
also to increase production of the exist- 
ing facilities in “Manchukuo” to about 
100,000 metric tons per annum so as to 
bring Manchuria’s total yearly output to 
approximately 350,000 metric tons by 
1940, and to complete construction of a 
new factory at Hulutao by 1941 which 
would raise this capacity by 200,000 met- 
ric tons to a total of 550,000 metric tons. 
The extent to which actual production 
has thus far failed to come up to this 
program may be seen from the following 
table. 





Metric tons 





28, 948 
RR ee Se a ea ee 27, 193 
Vat ea ree: Sere cae 39, 122 
Es aay yew aicainninas 181, 033 
 ) ae siete teniandinn Ghani atcegeiastpigindieedaatantadl 181, 276 
Vagos oN SEE 227, 153 
ee ane ae eee ene ere 158, 347 
1940 (first 6 months). ......--------- Sa 91, 653 








The exports of ammonium sulfate 
from Manchuria have ranged from 176,- 
900 metric tons in 1936 and 154,966 in 
1937 to a high of 212,340 in 1938. The 
trade declined in 1939 to 128,029 tons, 
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and it would appear from available in- 
formation for a portion of 1940 that the 
total for the year will be below that re- 
ported for 1939. A substantial share of 
the exports were destined to Japan. 
The principal reason for the decline in 
exports is the increased domestic con- 
sumption. 

@ Mezxico—The United States has been 
a purchaser of Mexican bat guano for 
many years. A decree of 1937 prohibited 
exports of bat guano from Mexico, but 
recently this ban was lifted. While no 
data are available as to the extent of 
guano deposits in Mexico, they are be- 
lieved to be relatively small. 


Industrial Chemicals 


@ India—The use of the welding and 
cutting torch in India is limited. The 
Indian Oxygen & Acetylene Co., Ltd., a 
prominent factor in the welding trade, 
has branches and connections through- 
out the country. As the name would in- 
dicate, it is a producer of compressed 
gases obtaining acetylene from imported 
calcium carbide. The company’s activ- 
ity has increased sharply since the out- 
break of war in Europe. 


Organic Chemicals 


@ Canada—tImported supplies of ethyl- 
ene glycol for the manufacture of anti- 
freeze compounds in Canada during the 
first quarter of 1940 were supplied en- 
tirely by the United States and totaled 
1,428,166 pounds, valued at $136,012. Im- 
ports of this commodity during the cor- 
responding period of 1939 amounted to 
33,071 pounds, valued at $4,497, and 
came from Belgium. Imports of ethyl- 
ene glycol for the manufacture of explo- 
sives and for other purposes, during the 
first quarter of 1940 totaled 225,160 
pounds, valued at $25,973, compared with 
375,211 pounds, valued at $46,951, in the 
corresponding period of 1939. In both 
years imports were supplied by the United 
States. 

BH Colombia.—A total of 14,958 kilograms 
(5,153 pesos) of formaldehyde was im- 
ported into Colombia in 1939, register- 
ing a 43-percent increase over the 1938 
importation of 10,414 kilograms (4,049 
pesos). Germany was the largest sup- 
plier in 1939, furnishing 17,934 kilograms, 
valued at 2,815 pesos, against 4,216 kilo- 
grams (2,097 pesos) in 1938. Other prin- 
cipal suppliers in 1939, with 1938 com- 
parative data shown in parentheses were: 
the United States, 5,704 kilograms, val- 
ued at 1,820 pesos (5,099 kilograms, 2,097 
pesos); and the United Kingdom, 1,220 
kilograms, valued at 465 pesos (1,099 
kilograms, 355 pesos). 

@ India.—Dye imports into British India 
in 1939 totaled 13,236,283 hundredweight 
(28,592,617 rupees) compared with 12,- 
049,358 hundredweight (24,269,088 ru- 
pees) in 1938. In 1939 increase was due 
to larger shipments from Germany, 
Switzerland, Japan, and the United 
States. Imports accredited to Germany 


in 1939 totaled 8,519,211 hundredweight 
(17,456,825 rupees) compared with 7,- 
754,663 hundredweight (15,611,441 ru- 
pees) in 1938. In these respective years 
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Switzerland surplied 873,430 hundred- 
weight (3,927,811 rupees) and 659,516 
hundredweight (2,711,757 rupees) ; Japan 
627,181 hundredweight (1,098,832 rupees) 
and 421,806 hundredweight (455,006 ru- 
pees); and the United States 797,805 
hundredweight (882,776 rupees) and 
588,081 hundredweight (682,147 rupees). 
@ Switzerland—Total imports of coal- 
tar intermediates into Switzerland in 
1939 amounted to 13,097,485 kilograms 
(9,985,603 francs) compared with the 
1938 total of 11,917,070 kilograms (7,014,- 
189 francs). Switzerland’s exports of 
coal-tar intermediates in 1939 totaled 
878,261 kilograms valued at 3,094,933 
francs compared with 1,064,470 kilograms 
(2,996,432 francs) in 1938. 

Details of trade in the two leading 
items, aniline compounds for the manu- 
facture of dyes and coal-tar derivatives 
and auxiliaries for the manufacture of 
aniline dyes, are shown in the following 
table: 


Swiss Foreign Trade in Coal-Tar Inter- 
mediates 


[Metric tons] 





Imports | Exports 
Item } = 


| 1938 | 1939 | 1938 | 1939 








| ' 
Aniline compounds for | | 
the manufacture of | | 
St eT 712 1, 126 272 | 350 
Coal-tar derivatives and | 
auxiliaries for the man- 


i 
ufacture of dyes_._....._| 11,205 | 11,971 | 792 528 





Germany was the chief source of sup- 
ply for imports of aniline compounds for 
the manufacture of dyes in 1939, supply- 
ing 962,184 kilograms, valued at 3,902,192 
francs. France was second with 127,185 
kilograms, valued at 363,794 francs. The 
United Kingdom furnished 22,633 kilo- 
grams, valued at 75,621 francs, and the 
United States 13,622 kilograms, valued at 
55,552 francs. 

The United States led the list of coun- 
tries providing Switzerland’s needs of 
coal-tar derivatives and auxiliaries for 
the manufacture of aniline dyes, supply- 
ing 8,281,170 kilograms, valued at 2,060,- 
206 francs. Receipts of this item from 
Germany amounted to 1,942,064 kilo- 
grams, value 2,617,146 francs; from Bel- 
gium, 710,720 kilograms (231,382 francs) ; 
France, 409,668 kilograms, 314,800 francs; 
Czechoslovakia, 300,320 kilograms, 104,- 
076 francs; and Great Britain, 218,827 
kilograms, 188,301 francs. 

Exports from Switzerland in 1939 of 
aniline compounds for the manufacture 
of dyes went to the following principal 
countries: Germany, 50,330 kilograms, 
220,648 francs; Denmark, 39,057 kilo- 
grams, 125,701 francs; Great Britain, 
37,714 kilograms, 171,043 francs; France, 
34,885 kilograms, 103,338 francs; Nether- 
lands, 23,978 kilograms, 87,605 francs; 
Italy, 17,401 kilograms, 64,440 francs; and 
the United States, 14,260 kilograms, 126,- 
519 francs. Outgoing shipments of coal- 
tar derivatives and auxiliaries for the 
manufacture of aniline dyes went prin- 
cipally to the Netherlands, which received 
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nearly two-thirds of the 1939 total or 


300,392 kilograms, valued at 589,037 
francs. Shipments to Belgium amounted 
to 80,365 kilograms, 92,245 francs; 
France, 52,061 kilograms, 38,913 francs; 
and the United States, 31,747 kilograms, 
317,532 francs. 


Chemical Specialties 


@ Netherlands Indies —Two printing-ink 
factories operate in the Netherlands 
Indies, both located in Surabaya; one of 
the plants has branches at Semarang 
and Batavia. However, the output of 
printing inks is not large when com- 
pared with the amount imported. Re- 
ceipts of printing inks in Java and Ma- 
dura in 1939 amounted to 337,576 gross 
kilograms valued at 282,531 guilders, a 
17-percent increase over the 1938 total of 
288,223 gross kilograms valued at 252,936 








guilders. Imports of the inks by coun- 
tries are shown in the following table: 
C try of origi Gross Guilders 
Yountry of origin kilograms| @uilders 
Netherlands 3 | 35, 703 45, 238 
United Kingdom } 15,019 17, 638 
Germany... -.-. | 69, 529 68, 509 
France 14, 834 21, 033 
United States 54, 735 25, 223 
a 33, 094 43, 219 
Japan ‘ F 5 108, 345 57, 836 
Australia... ---- 6, 272 3, 813 
ae | 45 22 
Total____. 337, 576 | 282, 531 





Coal 


@ Argentina.—British railways in Argen- 
tina use more than 720,000 tons of coal 
annually. The Southern Railway uses 
120,000 tons; the Western, 53,000; the 
Midland, 7,000; Pacific, 210,000; and the 
Central Argentine Railway, 327,000. In 
addition to coal, the Pacific railways use 
45,000 tons of gasoline, and the central 
Argentine require 13,500 tons of fire- 
wood. 

H Canada.—Production of coal in Al- 
berta during 1940 probably exceeded that 
of 1939. Renewed interest is being 
shown in the United States market, as it 
is believed that Alberta coal can compete 
with that from Utah because of ex- 
change. Recently a carload was sent to 
Seattle. The industry is asking for a 
subsidy of 50 cents a ton, in order that it 
may compete with semibituminous from 
the United States in eastern markets. 


Cork and Products 


@ Portugal.—According to the Portu- 
guese National Cork Board, the 1940 cork 
strip totaled 115,000 metric tons. On 
November 26 it was reported that be- 
tween 10,000 and 12,000 metric tons 
were available for immediate shipment 
to the United States. Trade sources 
state that existing shipping facilities be- 
tween Portugal and the United States 
are ample and regular so that this pre- 
sents no immediate problem to American 
firms. 

@ Spain.—The President of the Rama del 
Corcho estimates this year’s production 
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at 8,000 tons for grinding and 20,000 tons 
of corkwood suitable for other purposes, 
Approximately one-half of these quanti- 
ties will be available for export. In view 
of the demand, it will probably be neces- 
sary to establish quotas for export and 
it is probable that shipments of corkwood 
and cork for grinding to the United States 
will be contingent upon the purchase of 
manufactured cork products in the ratio 
of four of manufactured products to one 
of unmanufactured. 

The reported output of 28,000 tons is 
about one-half of the normal crop. It is 
stated that the cause for this decline may 
be traced almost entirely to the difficulty 
of securing internal transportation fa- 
cilities. In some sections, after stripping, 
the bark must be transported to a central 
depot from whence it is carried by motor- 
car either to rail shipping points or dis- 
tributing and consuming centers. Re- 
strictions against the sale of gasoline, 
which were made effective at about the 
time stripping was in progress, deterred 
buyers from encouraging the gathering 
of large tonnage and stripping was re- 
duced. Another cause of this reduced 
output is to be found in the fact that 
Spanish cork prices were higher than in 
other producing countries, and export 
was only encouraged after the Govern- 
ment had agreed to make an adjustment 
so as to offset, to some extent, the over- 
valuation of Spanish currency which af- 
fected internal costs. 

The stoppage of American steamship 
service to Spanish Mediterranean ports 
and, more recently, the disruption of 
Greek overseas service, have made timely 
shipment of cork more difficult and much 
more costly, but it has not erected an 
insurmountable obstacle to the movement 
of this commodity to the United States 
since shipment from Mediterranean ports 
can be made to Lisbon or Spanish At- 
lantic boats for transshipment. Present 
facilities are sufficient to move any quan- 
tities likely to be purchased by the United 
States within the next several months. 
The statement of the President of the 
Rama del Corcho to the effect that it will 
probably be necessary to establish quotas 
for export and that the quantity avail- 
able for the United States, until the next 
stripping season, may be limited to 2,000 
tons of cork for grinding and 3,000 tons 
of cork for manufacturing is viewed more 
seriously than the shipping problem. 

It has been difficult to ascertain the 
quantities of this year’s cork production 
which has been acquired by Germany. 
German buyers have been offering serious 
competition to those from other countries 
and during December 1940 forced prices 
at which cork may be acquired up ap- 
proximately 30 percent. They continue 
to make attractive offers to cork distrib- 
utors in the Sevilla region and have also 
been insistent in their demands for man- 
ufactured cork in the form of stoppers 
and squares in both that area and the 
Cataluna area. It is believed this activity 
of the Germans has been one of the rea- 
sons which led the Rama to give consid- 
eration to placing restrictions on the ex- 
port of cork to the United States. 
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Crude Drugs 


@ Tanganyika.—The estimated produc- 
tion of papain in Tanganyika for 1940 is 
about 15 long tons. Around 400 acres 
are now planted to pawpaw trees in the 
territory. Since the outbreak of war 
manufacture has expanded in Tangan- 
yika but papain is not produced in com- 
mercial quantities in Kenya and Uganda. 
It is said that Tanganyika can produce 
unlimited quantities of papain, but plant- 
ers are hesitant to plant new acreages 
without assurance that the output can be 
absorbed abroad. The United States is 


’ the principal buyer of British East Afri- 


— 


can papain, taking practically the entire 
output either direct or through London. 
producers do their own marketing as the 
Tanganyika Papain Association no longer 
exists. Imports of papain into the United 
States from British East Africa amounted 
to 8,000 pounds, valued at $11,000 during 
the first 9 months of 1940. In 1937, the 
first year that papain was produced in 
Tanganyika, 2,000 pounds were imported 
into the United States from that region. 
None was received from there in 1938, 
put 5,000 pounds of the Tanganyika prod- 
uct was imported in the entire year of 
1939. 


Electrical Machinery and Equip- 
ment 


@ Exports of electrical machinery and 
apparatus during the first 10 months of 
1940 indicate that the total for the full 
year will exceed that of 1939 by about 
10 percent. 

Details of exports during the first 10- 
month period of 1940 are shown in the 
following table: 





Thousands 


Item of dollars 


Total electrical machinery and ap- 
paratus. - 115, 631 
Radio, total 21, 298 
Sets . 9, 436 
Components ‘ 5, 214 
Transmitters 3, 230 
Tubes 7 2, 468 
Household refrigerators 8, 184 
Refrigerator parts 4, 888 
Motors and parts_. 6, 574 
Generators 4, 522 
Telephone equipment and parts 4, 146 
Searchlights and airport beacons 3, 759 
Dry batteries. - anwad 3, 165 
Storage batteries : és 2, 488 
Self-contained lighting plants. - --- cnenl 2, 418 
Household washing machines 1, 202 
Insulated copper wire and cable_-- 15, 584 
Carbon electrodes.....-....-.---- 2, 888 





@ A new low for the year in shipments 
from United States of rubber-covered 
wire was reached in October when 
677,700 pounds valued at $144,735 were 
exported compared with 1,008,777 pounds 
valued at $232,849 in September, a de- 
crease of 33 percent in quantity and 38 
percent in value. 


Foodstuffs and Allied Products 


Coffee 


@ Ecuador.—Estimated coffee exports 
from Guayaquil and Manta during Octo- 
ber were 30,581 bags of 60 kilograms each 
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(United States 29,700 bags, Chile 850, and 
Canada 31). Total coffee exports from 
these ports and Bahia during the first 4 
months (July—October) of the current 
coffee year are estimated at 6,472,499 
kilograms, or 107,876 bags, compared 
with 5,608,996 kilograms, or 93,484 bags, 
from the same ports during the corre- 
sponding period last year. (American 
Consulate General, Guayaquil.) 

@ Guatemala.—The local coffee market 
increased markedly in activity and 
strength during the last week of Novem- 
ber, following effective establishment of 
the Pan American quota system and the 
adoption of minimum prices for certain 
grades in Colombia. Prices of leading 
Guatemalan coffees improved from 50 to 
75 cents per quintal (101.43 pounds), and 
a considerable number of contracts for 
future delivery were made. These con- 
tracts are believed to approximate one- 
fifth of this country’s quota of 535,000 
bags of 60 kilograms each per annum. 
On November 5, 1940, the plan of the 
Guatemalan Government for the con- 
trol of Guatemala’s quota was published 
and became effective. Each grower has 
been allotted 75 percent of his total an- 
nual production for export to the United 
States, beginning October 1, 1940, and 
ending the same date in 1941. The re- 
maining 25 percent, or their entire crop, 
may be exported to other countries if 
the grower so desires. Permits for all 
exports are being issued by the Central 
Coffee Office of the Government. 

Coffee picking is now actively in prog- 
ress throughout most of the country, 
although unusually late rains have inter- 
fered to some extent with sorting and 
drying. Unofficial estimates of the cur- 
rent crop still run around 1,000,00u 
quintals, or about 766,800 bags. 

Exports of coffee from Guatemala dur- 
ing the 5-week pericd from October 25 to 
November 28, 1940, are officially stated to 
be 32,143 bags, compared with 171,335 
bags during the 5 weeks from October 
27 to November 30, 1939. Of the Novem- 
ber shipments, the United States took 
31,295 bags, Canada 810, and Honduras 
38. 

Shipments of Guatemalan coffee to 

Pacific ports of the United States (8,031 
bags) continued to increase, although 
still of limited proportions as compared 
with those to Atlantic and Gulf ports 
(12,758 and 10,506 bags, respectively. 
(American Commercial Attaché, Guate- 
mala.) 
@ Haiti—cCoffee shipments during No- 
vember 1940 totaled 38,466 bags of 60 
kilograms each, of which 38,453 bags 
went to the United States and the re- 
mainder to the Bahama Islands. Coffee 
exporters held up shipments pending a 
reduction in the export duty, which went 
into effect on October 30, 1940. Novem- 
ber 1939 exports totaled 26,312 bags, in- 
cluding 21,959 to the United States. 

The rainy season is over and the new 
crop is now being brought to market. 
Most of the carry-over from last year’s 
crop has now been sold in the United 
States, and the present outlook is much 
brighter than before. The movement of 
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this coffee has resulted in a more opti- 
mistic feeling among exporters, who are 
now in a better position to buy the new 
crop, estimated at 24,000,000 kilograms. 
@ Mexico.—Coffee exports for Novem- 
ber 1940 from the States of Veracruz, 
Chiapas, Oaxaca, and Tabasco, shipped 
through Veracruz and Coatzacoalcos, 
totaled 7,204 bags, of 60 kilograms each, 
all of which went to the United States, 
according to export declarations at these 
ports. November 1939 exports were 
32,737 bags. 

The 1940-41 shipping season is consid- 

erably behind schedule. The crop is late 
in maturing, and it will probably be down 
about 10 to 15 percent in volume for the 
year, owing principally to late rains. 
(American Consulate, Veracruz.) 
@ Nicaragua.—Final preparation for the 
harvesting of the Nicaraguan coffee crop 
proceeded during November, and a small 
amount was picked late in the month. 
Almost all of the crop is yet to be har- 
vested. Although an early crop was 
anticipated, the export season did not 
open and no early season sales were con- 
summated during the month. 

The total crop for the 1940-41 season 
is not expected to exceed 170,000 to 175,- 
000 bags (60 kilograms each). Reports 
from the Matagalpa area indicate that 
the yield there will be equal to about 80 
percent of last year’s crop. In ‘some 
other parts of the country the crop has 
decreased as much as 35 percent to 40 
percent. It is expected that, through 
trade-control measures, only washed cof- 
fee will be exported from Nicaragua this 
season, and available coffee-washing fa- 
cilities will be fully utilized. 

The trade is discussing the coffee quota 
set for 1940-41 by the agreement signed 
recently in Washington and made public 
in Nicaragua on November 30, 1940. The 
quota granted Nicaragua seems ta be 
satisfactory, and preparations are being 
made for a control of exports on a quan- 
tity as well as quality basis. Legislation 
providing such control may be enacted 
shortly. ‘ 

It is expected that regulations will pro- 
hibit the exportation of unwashed coffee 
and the lower grades of coffee to the 
United States. 

Nicaragua’s coffee-export trade was 
completed during September, and there 
are no records of any coffee exports dur- 
ing October. The total volume of coffee 
exported during the 1939-40 season just 
ended is estimated to be about 243,800 
bags (60 kilograms each). The com- 
parative total for the 1938-39 season was 
288,800 bags. (American Commercial 
Attaché, Managua.) 


Fruits and Nuts 


Hi Costa Rica—Banana shipments in 
October 1940 totaled 257,799 stems, all to 
the United States (281,140 stems in Sep- 
tember 1940 and 289,889 in October 
1939). ‘Total shipments for the first 10 
months of 1940 have been 2,592,693 
stems, compared with 2,847,613 stems for 
the first 10 months of 1939. (American 
Consulate, San Jose.) 
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@ Cuba.—Dry weather adversely affected 
some of the Cuban winter-vegetable crops 
in November, notably tomatoes. Al- 
though small sizes of tomatoes appear to 
be in greater demand than large sizes, at 
this time it appears that the absence of 
rain in November will somewhat reduce 
the yield of early tomatoes. Exports in 
November, however, were equal in volume 
to shipments in November 1938, and re- 
flect the improved growing conditions 
this year as compared with 1939. Novem- 
ber exports of other winter vegetables, 
except okra, also indicate more abund- 
ant crops than at the same time last year. 
(American Consulate General, Habana.) 
@ Guatemala—Banana exports during 
October showed a further decline from 
the low figure of September. Planta- 
tions have not recovered from the wind- 
storms of June, and supplies of fruit for 
shipment are still short. October is nor- 
mally not a large banana-shipment 
month, but this year it has reached a 
new low level. October 1940 shipments 
totaled 466,822 stems, with a slight in- 
crease in the proportion coming from the 
Pacific coast, compared with 500,971 
stems during September 1940, when ship- 
ments from the Atlantic coast were 
larger. 

New York and Boston were the chief 
ports of destination during October; none 
went to Gulf ports and only small ship- 
ments to ports on the west coast. Lack 
of refrigeration space on ships calling at 
San Jose and Champerico makes it diffi- 
cult to increase shipments from these 
ports, and thus far no effect has been 
noted of the plans of the independent 
banana company to ship fruit by rail to 
Mexico. (American Commercial Attaché, 
Guatemala.) 

@ Honduras—Banana exports during 
November 1940, totaling 1,045,053 stems, 
showed a slight increase as compared 
with the previous month (984,579 stems) , 
owing to the continued high level of de- 
mand in the United States. November 
1939 exports totaled 727,002 stems. 
(American Consulate, Tegucigalpa.) 

@ Mexico—Banana production in the 
Veracruz district, which includes the 
major banana-shipping centers of Mex- 
ico, is declining markedly, owing largely 
to “leaf spot” and the “Panama disease.” 
Shipments from the northern part of the 
State of Veracruz in 1940 will be only 
about 10 percent of those in 1939, because 
of damage caused by a severe cold wave 
last winter. Production during 1941 is 
expected to recover somewhat. In the 
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southern section, including southern 
Veracruz and a part of the State of 
Oaxaca, production has declined from 
between 2,250,000 and 2,500,000 stems in 
1939 to approximately 1,500,000 stems 
during 1940, a loss of about 40 percent. 
Another 40-percent decline is expected 
for 1941. (American Consulate, Vera- 
cruz.) 


Grain and Products 


@ Receipts of rice in Hawaii during the 
week ended December 19, including Army 
and Navy transport unloads, were: 
Cleaned, 2,143,500 pounds; brown, 35,200 
pounds; paddy, 382,200 pounds, all from 
the mainland. There were no arrivals 
from foreign countries. 

The California rough-rice market was 
reported dull, with No. 1 paddy quoted at 
$1.47 per 100 pounds, f. o. b. shipping 
point. California mill prices were re- 
ported unchanged, with very light trad- 
ing. California-Japan rice was quoted 
at $3.45, double sacked in San Francisco. 
@ The fact that primary rice markets 
showed definite strength at the close of 
the week ended December 21 seems to 
have aroused some interest among the 
trade in Puerto Rico. A number of mills 
were asking from 5 to 10 cents more at 
the end than at the beginning of the 
week. There has been considerable trad- 
ing but few actual sales made. 

Actual prices, per pocket of 100 pounds, 
c. i. f. Puerto Rican ports, for the prin- 
cipal grades, quoted by mills on Decem- 
ber 21 were: California-Japan, Extra 
Fancy $3.95, Fancy $3.90, Extra Choice 
$3.85, Choice $3.80; Southern Rices, Blue 
Rose Extra Fancy $3.85, Fancy $3.75, 
Choice $3.65. 

Arrivals during the week ended Decem- 

ber 14 were unofficially reported at 62,807 
pockets, of which 51,057 were from 
Southern States and 11,750 from Cali- 
fornia. (Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, San Juan.) 
@ Australia—It is estimated that the 
1940-41 wheat crop, harvesting of which 
began in October, will total no more than 
90,000,000 bushels, compared with 210,- 
000,000 bushels for the 1939-40 crop. Of 
the 1939-40 crop, 149,000,000 bushels are 
reported to have been sold. Local re- 
quirements to the end of November would 
absorb another 3,000,000 bushels, leaving 
43,000,000 bushels unsold at the end of 
Australia’s wheat year (November 30). 

It was announced in November that the 

Commonwealth Government had ap- 
proved a special loan program of drought 
relief to wheat growers and others. The 
total to be provided out of loan money for 
this purpose is estimated at £2,770,000. 
@ Burma.—Total paddy rice production 
is estimated at 8,146,000 long tons, ac- 
cording to the first official forecast, and 
the probable exportable surplus of rice 
and its products at about 3,300,000 long 
tons. 


Burma.— Exports of fice totaled 


2,398,530 tons during the period, Janu- 
ary 1-October 2, 1940, compared with 
2,958,212 tons during the corresponding 
period of 1939. Of rice not in the husk 
shipped from Burma during the 1940 
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period 1,282,807 tons were sent to Indig 
and 1,090,105 tons to other destinations, 
principally Japan, Chosen, Formosa, 
Ceylon, and Straits Settlements. 

The continuance of Japanese pur. 
chases, combined with a shortage of 
stocks resulting from the comparatively 
small size of the last crop, caused prices 
to rise to levels not attained since the 
years 1928, 1929, and 1930. It is relj. 
ably reported that Japan has purchased 
438,672 tons of Burma rice since late ip 
1939, which has offset the loss of Euro. 
pean markets, and, being instrumentga] 
in maintaining price levels, has saveg 











the Burma rice market from collapse, / 


With a bumper crop in prospect at q 
time when European outlets are cut 
off, dealers are anxious that these pur. 
chases continue; and there is a growing 
feeling among them that Japan will re. 
main in the Burma market when the 


~ 


— 


new crop becomes available in Decem. | 


ber. 

There was but little demand from 

India and Ceylon during the period un- 
der review, because of prevailing high 
prices. A shortage of cargo space has 
made it difficult to ship rice to the 
United Kingdom. 
@ Cuba—The Cuban rice market con- 
tinued stable during the week ended De- 
cember 11, with little change as com- 
pared with recent weeks. Although turn- 
over continued only moderate, the de- 
mand for medium broken long grains 
may be characterized as satisfactory, in 
view of present price levels well above 
those at which current stocks were ob- 
tained. Early Prolifics with a large per- 
centage of brokens were again in de- 
mand, after several weeks of comparative 
inactivity. Deliveries were chiefly for 
winter and early spring months, with 
some shipments said to be scheduled as 
late as May and June. 

According to the trade, sales were up- 
ward of 55,000 pockets, principally of 
Rexoras, 10 to 55 percent broken, at 
$4.11 to $3.45. Limited quantities of 
Rexora-Fortuna mixed grains with 35 
percent broken were disposed of at $3.70, 
while Early Prolifics with 50 percent 
broken were actively traded at $2.90, with 
one parcel having only 1 percent broken 
bringing $3.30. Japans, 5 to 20 percent 
broken, sold moderately at $3.25 to $3.10, 
and a fair quantity of low-grade screen- 
ings were taken at $2.10. (These prices 
are all per 100 pounds, c. i. f. Habana.) 


The situation with regard to Oriental | 


rices remained unchanged, with no sales 
for import or new shipments reported. 
No new nominal quotations were received 
during the week; latest advices placed 
Siam Super at 19s. 9d. per hundredweight 
(112 pounds avoirdupois), c. i. f. Cuban 
ports, with war-risk insurance additional. 
Dealers generally are inclined to discount 
the possibility of Oriental rices again be- 
coming an active factor in the Cuban 
market during the immediately coming 
months. 

Imports through the port of Habana 
during the period December 4-11, 1940, 
totaled 76,540 pockets (3,430,976 kilo- 
grams) of American rice, with no arrivals 
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of Oriental rices during that interval, 
according to statistics compiled privately 
from ships’ manifests. (American Con- 
sulate General, Habana.) 

g@ Italy—In order to decrease wheat 
consumption, bread must be produced 
from flour containing 75 parts wheat 
flour and 25 parts corn flour, effective 
December 1, 1940. The wheat flour to be 
used must be of a standard quality, cor- 
responding to 85 percent of the wheat 
milled (that is, 100 units of wheat must 
pe milled to yield 85 units of bread flour). 
The corn flour must also be of a standard 
quality, corresponding to 65 percent of 
the corn ground. This action was neces- 
sitated by the small wheat crop of 268,- 
000,000 bushels harvested this year, com- 
pared with previous averages of about 
294,000,000 bushels. 

B Japan.—The second official estimate 
of the 1940 rice crop of Japan is for only 
60,475,000 koku (1 koku equals 5.12 bush- 
els), which is 8,489,048 koku, or 12 per- 
cent, less than the 1939 crop, and 
4,714,580 koku, or 7 percent, less than 
the average for the past 5 years. This 
estimate was also 2,644,010 koku, or 4 
percent, less than the first estimate, 
made on September 20, 1940. The sharp 
decline during the current season was 
attributed to plant diseases and unfavor- 
able weather. 

As a result of the unfavorable returns 
from the 1940 crop, a serious situation 
may develop regarding the nation’s food 
supply. The Government has already 
introduced regulations providing for 
strict official control over distribution of 
all rice aside from that actually required 
by producers and their families. Re- 
strictions on consumption in public eat- 
ing houses are being enforced, and the 
quantities reserved for the production of 
sake, the national drink, have also been 
greatly reduced from the normal] aliot- 
ment. Other efforts to conserve the 
existing supply include the substitution 
of other cereals, such as wheat, rye, and 
barley, and the greater use of bread. It 
is generally accepted, however, that these 
efforts alone will not assure Japan of an 
adequate rice supply during the coming 
year, and it has been officially admitted 
that foreign rice will again be required to 
meet the deficiency in the local supply. 
Although the 1939 rice crop of Japan was 
the highest ever reported (68,964,469 
koku), it was necessary to import foreign 
rice valued at several hundred million 
yen to compensate for the shortage of 
rice originating from the failure of the 
Chosen crop. 


Sugar and Products 


@ Yugoslavia—Revised estimates now 
place the 1940 sugar production at 100,- 
000 metric tons, the yield of sugar beets 
being now estimated at 783,000 tons. 
Thus, in spite of efforts to increase pro- 
duction during the past 3 years (it is 
desired to acquire a reserve of at least 
30,000 tons) there is still no prospect of 
a surplus over annual requirements. 
This year’s beets were harvested from an 
area of 42,097 hectares, and the average 
yield was 190 quintals per hectare. The 
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poor crop is due to late planting, which 


retarded the development of the roots, 
and to a disease which destroyed the 
beet leaves. The Ministry of Agricul- 
ture stresses the necessity of cultivating 
sugar beets over an area of 50,000 to 
55,000 hectares during the coming year. 


Furs 


@ Afghanistan.—Direct exports of Per- 
sian lambskins from Afghanistan to the 
United States (through the port of Kara- 
chi, India) during the last 3 months of 
1939 amounted to 1,909 bales containing 
404,000 skins valued at $2,772,132 (U. S. 
currency); during the first 9 months of 
1940, such direct exports from Afghanis- 
tan amounted to 3,579 bales containing 
745,843 skins valued at $2,900,428, an 
aggregate of 5,488 bales or 1,147,843 
skins at $5,672,560 for the 12 months 
ended September 30, 1940. September 
1940 shipments totaled 1,083 bales con- 
taining 223,979 skins valued at $1,111,668; 
the value of purchased and consigned 
shipments of Persian lambskins to the 
United States through Karachi in De- 
cember 1939, however, exceeded $1,500,- 
000 although quantities were smaller 
than in September 1940. 


Leather and Products 


Finished Materials 


@ Finland.—By a decision of the Coun- 
cil of State dated October 22, all stocks 
of leather footwear, gloves, and numer- 
ous other products were declared con- 
fiscated and the Ministry of Public Wel- 
fare and Supply was empowered to 
ration such materials, fix maximum 
prices, and regulate the production and 
consumption of raw materials. Scarcity 
of certain leathers in Finland has re- 
sulted in definite plans for the produc- 
tion of wood-soled shoes which authori- 
ties believe will result in a saving of 
more than 50 percent of the leather 
normally used in footwear. 


Leather 


@ Soviet purchasing agents have been 
very active on the American sole leather 
markets during recent months. Pre- 
liminary statistics for the month of No- 
vember record shipments of 3,984,796 
pounds of sole leather, backs, bends, 
and sides from the United States to the 
Soviet Union, which was a _ greater 
amount than taken by that country 
during the 5 years ended December 31, 
1939. ‘Trade sources advise that much 
of these purchases consisted of the 
types of sole leather most suitable for 
the production of military footwear. 


Leather Raw Materials 


@ Argentina—Exports of hides and 
skins declined 15.1 percent in volume 
during the first 10 months of 1940, com- 
pared with the same period in 1939, or 
from 143,466 to 121,861 metric tons. 
Cattle-hide shipments declined to 107,999 
tons through October of 1940 from 124,- 
196 tons in the same months of 1939. 
The United Kingdom purchased more 
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than half of the frigorifico salt hides 
during the month of November, and the 
United States accounted for nearly all of 
the rest. Stocks are scant and lots are 
promptly taken up. Prices for heavy 
steer hides rose to 95 pesos per 100 kilo- 
grams, f. o. b. Buenos Aires, on December 
10. The Americano dry-hide market was 
normal at that time with prices slightly 
higher. During November and early De- 
cember Russia bought large quantities of 
various types of hides, mainly of low 
quality. Sheepskin exports fell from 
13,882 tons in the first 10 months of 1939 
to 9,472 tons for the same period of 1940. 
(American Commercial Attaché, Buenos 
Aires.) 

@ Australia—The Commonwealth Hides 
and Leather Industries Board continued 
in October to pay suppliers of hides and 
calf skins 15 percent less than the ap- 
praised values. A smaller proportion of 
hides and calf skins sold to shippers for 
export, rather than an improvement in 
the export prices, reduced the margin by 
which the total returns to the Board 
from all sales were less than they would 
have been had all hides and skins been 
sold at appraised values. In the second 
week of November the Board decided to 
deduct 10 percent only, instead of 15 
percent, in making payments to suppliers. 

With the closing of the cattle-slaugh- 
tering season in Queensland, an antici- 
pated shortage of supplies, owing to 
drought conditions, and greater activity 
in the leather-manufacturing industry, 
the domestic market has improved and 
only small quantities of hides and calf 
skins have been offered for sale to ship- 
pers. More cattle hides than calf skins 
have been sold for export. A local ship- 
per estimated that 90 percent of the sup- 
plies of hides and calf skins have been 
purchased by domestic tanners and that 
the Board has had no difficulty in dis- 
posing of its offerings. 

Most of the cattle hides and calf skins 
are received from slaughterhouses in 
Queensland. These have closed for the 
summer season and will not reopen until 
about April. Stocks from the season just 
closed are still available, but supplies are 
expected to be depleted rapidly and be- 
cause of drought conditions in northern 
Queensland slaughterings in the next 
season may be reduced. 

Sheep skins with wool are under the 
control of the Commonwealth and State 
Wool Committees and come under the 
wool-appraisement scheme. During Oc- 
tober no wooled sheep skins were ex- 
ported to the United States as buyers 
were reported to be unwilling to pay the 
prices fixed by the wool-control authori- 
ties plus the shippers’ profit margin. It 
is expected that in the near future some 
short-wooled skins known as coating 
types are to be shipped to the United 
States. 

@ Cuba—At the beginning of Decem- 
ber 1940, a total of 50,000 “Habana 
packer” hides were reported on hand, 
all of which were taken from medium 
to heavy weight steers. Lighter steer 
and all cow hides are reported to be 
used in the domestic leather industries. 
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Accumulations apparently have been 
somewhat above normal during recent 
months, owing partly to reduced exports 
and partly as a result of an increase in 
slaughtering activities brought about by 
heavier shipments of chilled beef to the 
United States. Supplies of calf skins 
are said to be only nominal, with the 
domestic leather industry absorbing all 
quantities offered. This is believed to 
be especially true at present as a result 
of recently increasing leather prices in 
the United States, from which source 
Cuba imports considerable quantities of 
calf and other leathers. Sheep and 
lamb skin stocks were reported very 
small. 

Consumption by the domestic shoe and 
leather trades is far above the level of 
local suppliers and leather materials are 
imported in considerable quantities 
chiefly from the United States. (Ameri- 
can Consulate General, Habana.) 

@ India.—Following price declines 
American demand for dry salted goat 
skins has improved during the third 
quarter of 1940. The September quar- 
ter closed with improved prices and de- 
mand continued encouraging. Business 
has been facilitated by the introduction 
of a new fortnightly service of fast 
American steamers from Madras to the 
United States via Calcutta. 

@ Uruguay.—The large accumulation of 
hides in Montevideo is reported to have 
moved to foreign markets during October 
and early November, and prices improved. 
American, Swedish, and Japanese buyers 
were active in the market. (American 
Commercial Attaché, Montevideo.) 


Lumber and Products 


@ Argentina—Imports of lumber from 
the United States during 1940 will likely 
be the smallest since 1932. The unfavor- 
able economic position of Argentina, re- 
sulting in large part from the European 
war, has been reflected in the lower de- 
mand for lumber. With at least 40 per- 
cent of Argentina’s export markets closed 
and the return of free exchange reduced 
further by blockade on the part of Great 
Britain, it has been necessary to increase 
the restrictions applied to imports of 
United States origin. Lack of markets 
for agricultural crops has reduced lum- 
ber demand in the Provinces, and les- 
sened building construction has in large 
part contributed to a like trend in the 
city of Buenos Aires. 

The substitution of Brazilian pine for 
other species has not been very success- 
ful. This is shown in the sharp reduc- 
tion in imports from Brazil as well as 
from the United States. Brazilian pine 
is now being used for concrete forms, 
whereas European spruce was previously 
used almost entirely. Some North Amer- 
ican spruce was introduced for the pur- 
pose; but as the price was much higher, 
relatively little headway has been made 
in this trade. 

Imports of southern pine during the 
first 10 months 1940 amounted to ap- 
proximatley 43.5 million board feet. 
Compared with a year ago, this will 
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probably represent a reduction of ap- 
proximately 37 percent, since it is un- 
likely that any quantities will be cleared 
through the customs during December. 
Douglas-fir imports for the first 11 
months have been estimated at about 25 
million feet, approximately 30 percent 
less than the unofficial estimate of 35.6 
million feet for 1939. 

Imports of Sitka spruce amounted to 
2.6 million feet for the first 11 months 
of 1940, according to unofficial estimates. 
European spruce so far imported totaled 
about 16 million feet. Unofficial figures 
show imports of Brazilian pine for the 
first 11 months to be 82 million feet; 
official figures, however, show 89 million 
feet for this period—11 percent less than 
the same period 1939. 

Preliminary figures covering 1940 im- 
ports are subject to adjustment, usually 
upward. They indicate not only a gen- 
eral reduction in imports, but are of par- 
ticular significance as regards rough- 
sawn or unfinished lumber, the bulk of 
the entire trade. Official import figures 
for unfinished lumber for the years 
1932-40 are as follows (in million feet): 
1932, 16.3; 1933, 17.1; 1934, 19.3; 1935, 
23.9; 1936, 21.7; 1937, 21.0; 1938, 25.4; 
1939, 29.3; 1940 (first 10 months, prelimi- 
nary), 16.8. 

Rising prices have handicapped sales 
possibilities somewhat. No freight in- 
creases occurred during recent months, 
but prices are higher than those quoted 
in June. 

Stocks on hand are considered ample. 
Southern-pine stocks, 10 to 12 million 
feet, have been estimated as a 2 or 3 
months’ supply at present rate of con- 
sumption. The same relative situation is 
true of Douglas fir, although more has 
been ordered or is en route. As far as can 
be ascertained, practically no southern 
pine has been ordered. The only short- 
age in either case has been in certain 
sizes. 

The outlook is not considered favor- 

able for an early increase in imports. 
It is expected that during the early 
months of 1941 some importing will be 
necessary, but as long as the Argentine 
export outlook remains as unfavorable as 
at present, there is little prospect of any 
substantial increase in the lumber trade. 
(Assistant Commercial Attché, Buenos 
Aires.) 
@ Canada.—Sawlog royalties in the Van- 
couver and Prince Rupert forestry dis- 
tricts are being increased in an amend- 
ment to the Forest Act introduced into 
the Legislature by the Minister of Lands. 
The new scale of royalties becomes statu- 
tory, replacing the scale of fees which was 
set out in existing legislation to come into 
force on January 1, 1940, but which was 
deferred and became inactive as the re- 
sult of the depression. Current royalties 
have been below the statutory rates. 

In the Vancouver district, which in- 
cludes half the coast line of British Co- 
lumbia and all of Vancouver Island, the 
new schedule will become effective on 
January 1, 1941. No changes in current 
royalty charges will be made in the 
interior. 
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A new class of small timber will be 
charged royalty under the designation 
“mine timbers.” This classification wil] 
include timber with tops of 4 inches and 
under. The royalty rate will be one-half 
cent per foot. The present rate is one- 
seventh cent per foot for 8-inch tops. 

Royalties will be collected on Christmas 
trees as a single class. These were for- 
merly divided into three divisions, rang- 
ing from one-eighth cent to 1 cent each. 
The new rate will be one-half cent per 
tree. 

The log scale in British Columbia in 

1939 amounted to approximately 3,155,. 
000,000 board feet, and the cut during the 
first 10 months of 1940 was about 11 per- 
cent greater than in the corresponding 
period of 1939. 
@ Newfoundland.—The sawn-lumber out- 
put for 1939-40 is estimated to total 
some 30,000 M board feet, compared with 
21,000 M board feet for the previous year, 
Because of low stocks in the local mar- 
ket, the 1940-41 cut is expected to be 
heavy, and it is likely that every millman 
who can obtain a license to cut on Crown 
lands will be operating. Apart from con- 
struction by American and Canadian de- 
fense agencies there has been heavy local 
demand for lumber. 

Overcutting in some sections is produc- 
ing unusually small sizes of lumber. 
Trees far too small are being sacrificed, 
it is indicated, and the Government may 
further restrict timber cutting during 
the coming season. 

The cutting and export of pit props 

(mine timbers) for the 1941 season pre- 
sents a rather gloomy outlook, since in- 
formation available points to restricted 
logging operations and lower price to 
producers. Some 110,000 cords of pit 
wood were cut last season. This season 
some contracts have been let, but the 
price asked by the Round Wood Ex- 
porters Association is somewhat higher, 
owing to increased costs in Newfound- 
land. The strong demand for sawn lum- 
ber and dimension stock will have a di- 
rect bearing on pit-prop operations dur- 
ing the coming winter. More profit is 
realized in the production and sale of 
manufactured timber, and it is thought 
that a large number of loggers will take 
advantage of this fact. 
@ New Zealand.—The lumber trade dur- 
ing the July-September quarter was the 
most active since 1929. Timber tonnage 
carried by the New Zealand Government 
railroad during the third quarter was 
close to the highest figure yet recorded, 
indicating that timber production for 
1940 may establish a new high. The 
major factor in the increased activity, 
both directly and indirectly, was the 
war. The defense building program 
was hastened to accommodate the in- 
creasing military establishment, dwell- 
ing construction being necessarily subor- 
dinated to defense needs on account of 
insufficient supply of skilled labor to 
carry on both types of construction 
simultaneously. 

A brisk demand existed for boxes and 
crates, since the output of butter and 
cheese was approximately 30 percent 
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greater than in the third quarter of 
1939. New Zealand’s secondary indus- 
tries, With the impetus received from 
the war as well as the import restriction 
policy of the Government, also increased 
their demands on the box-making in- 
dustry. 

Timber prices advanced to a certain 
extent, largely as a result of the 5-per- 
cent increase in wages granted in 
August by the arbitration court. A 
secondary reason was the higher cost of 
such imported materials as wire rope, 
saws, and other equipment. The indus- 
try also had to contend with depletion 
of its manpower by enlistments in the 
Army. 

Stocks of imported lumber were re- 
ported low, despite the Government’s 
policy of restricting its use. It is likely 
that fairly substantial quantities of 
Douglas fir and redwood will be im- 
ported within the next few months. 
Oak (used in the furniture industry) 
stocks were reported extremely low. 
The shortage was caused not only by 
import restrictions, but by the greatly 


, increased landed cost of Japanese oak. 


Japanese oak is preferred by the furni- 
ture trade because of its freedom from 
swirls, streaks, and knots. Rimu is said 
to be taking the place of oak in the 
local trade. 

A new plywood factory, with floor 
space of about 50,000 square feet and 
yearly capacity of 10,000 to 11,000 M 
poard feet, is being built in Auckland. 
The wood used in the plant will be prin- 
cipally Pinus insignis and rimu. The 
products will be used by box manufac- 
turers, by cabinetmakers, and for Gov- 
ernment housing. One of the construc- 
tion companies has also made extensive 
additions for the purpose of producing 
corewood doors and panels. Sawmills 
on the west coast were instructed to 
give priority to the urgent supply of 
2.000 M board feet of sap rimu for the 
manufacture of butter boxes. Current 
production of white pine in the Domin- 
ion is stated to be insufficient to meet 
the requirements of the dairying and 
freezing industries. 

Concrete poles may be substituted, by 
the Department of Public Works, for 
wooden poles on power lines. Concrete 
railway ties have also been found to be 
satisfactory on straight sections of line. 
The change from timber to concrete is 
said to be due to danger of termite 
infestation. 

Imports of most species of timber into 
New Zealand were materially less during 
the first 9 months of 1940 than during 
the corresponding period of 1939. Im- 
ports of rough-sawn and rough-hewn 
lumber declined from 20,970 M board feet 
in the first three quarters of 1939 to 
11,150 M feet in the current period. All 
countries shared in the general decline 
except Japan, which increased its ex- 
ports to New Zealand from 1,595 M board 
feet. to 1,689 M feet. Imports of rough- 
sawn and rough-hewn timber from the 
United States dropped from 2,900 M 
board feet to 1,049 M feet. In both 
periods the major imports were Austral- 
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ian hardwood, American redwood, Can- 
adian Douglas fir, and Japanese oak. 
Australia continued to be the main source 
of supply, furnishing 52.1 percent of the 
imports (by value) during the first 9 
months of 1940. Canada accounted for 
10.8 percent; Japan, 22.7; United States, 
12.5; “others”, 1.8. In the first 9 months 
of both 1940 and 1939 imports of sawn- 
dressed timber were negligible. 

Total imports of miscellaneous items, 
such as logs, poles, lath, and palings, 
declined from $724,330 in the first 9 
months of 1939 to $61,625 for the similar 
period of 1940. The decline was chiefly 
attributable to a continued drop in im- 
ports of Australian ties. Australia fur- 
nished 98.9 percent of the imports (by 
value) under this general heading dur- 
ing the first 9 months of 1940, compared 
with 97.6 percent in the like period of 
1939. 

New Zealand lumber export statistics 

indicate an increase in both quantity and 
value for the first 9 months of 1940 as 
compared with 1939. Exports of rough- 
sawn and rough-hewn timber increased 
from 17,046 M board feet to 11,218 M feet. 
The major purchaser was Australia. Ex- 
ports of timber other than rough-sawn 
and rough-hewn declined somewhat in 
the first 9 months of 1940 compared with 
the same period of 1939. In the January- 
September period of 1940, 986 M board 
feet were exported, compared with 1,253 
M feet in the same months of 1939. 
While the Pacific Islands remained the 
chief purchasers of this type of lumber, 
Australia took 83 M board feet during the 
first 9 months of 1940 compared with 
13 M feet in 1939. 
@ Sweden.—A new mill for the manu- 
facture of prefabricated wooden houses 
is being erected in northern Sweden by 
Kramfors Aktb., owned by the Swedish 
Wood Pulp Corporation (Svenska Cellu- 
losa Aktb.). The cost of the mill (saw 
and planing mill, assembly hall, and 
machinery) is stated to be about $840,- 
000. All machinery will be delivered by 
Swedish factories. The mill is expected 
to be completed next February. It will 
employ about 50 men and will produce 
about 20 houses a month. 

Factories for producing prefabricated 
wooden houses are expanding to meet 
the growing demand for this type of 
house in Sweden. Some trouble, how- 
ever, is being encountered in obtaining 
enough railroad cars to transport the 
finished parts to their destination, espe- 
cially in western Sweden. 

@ Yugoslavia—Timber exports to Ger- 
many were discussed at the meeting of 
the Yugoslav-German Timber Commit- 
tee, which met in Vienna, October 14-19, 
1940. Prices for Yugoslav softwood, for 
the period ending March 31, were re- 
duced by about 10 reichsmarks per 
cubic meter from those previously in 
effect. Shipments of plywood and ve- 
neer to the value of 1 million reichsmarks 
were arranged. No agreement appears 
to have been reached in the case of rail- 
way ties and firewood. German dele- 
gates were interested in oak ties, rather 
than beech, in order to avoid necessity 
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of creosoting, but Yugoslavia offered 
only beech ties. The Yugoslav dele- 
gates were said to be unwilling to meet 
the German demand for (firewood. 
Yugoslavia, it is reported, will resume 
timber exports to the Netherlands, Bel- 
gium. and occupied France. 


Machinery Other Than 
Electrical 


@ United States exports of ball and roller 
bearings reached an all-time high in the 
January-October period of 1940, with 
foreign sales valued at $6,491,386. Roller 
bearings and parts accounted for $3,322,- 
104 of this unprecedented figure, while 
ball bearings and parts worth $2,708,668 
and balls and rollers for bearings valued 
at $460,614 were sold abroad in the same 
period. More than 80 percent of the 
total bearings exported during this pe- 
riod went to three foreign markets, 
Canada, the United Kingdom, and 
Japan, with Canada by far the most im- 
portant. These large increases are due 
partly to the expansion of industry in 
those countries in connection with their 
vast armament programs and partly to 
the fact that European countries for- 
merly exporting bearings in large quan- 
tities have had their foreign trade cur- 
tailed by the war. 

Amounting to $3,322,104, exports of 
roller bearings and parts during the first 
10 months of 1940 were 140 percent 
greater than the comparable trade of the 
preceding year, which was valued at 
$1,378,936. Shipments to Canada re- 
vealed the largest increase, showing a 
gain of more than a million dollars; 
$1,780,483 compared with $700,886 for 
the corresponding period of 1939. Ex- 
ports to the United Kingdom also re- 
corded a considerable increase, totaiing 
$548,108, against only $118,529 through 
October of 1939, while consignments to 
Japan jumped to $504,627 from $256,178. 
Other markets taking larger shipments 
during the first 10 months of 1940 com- 
pared with the same period of 1939 were 
the U. S. S. R., $150,673, against $75,760; 
Australia, $69,762-$24,261; and _ the 
Union of South Africa, $77,274-$2,514. 

United States exports of ball bearings 
and parts through October 1940 were 
valued at $2,708,668, a gain of more than 
200 percent over the corresponding 1939 
shipments which totaled $894,180. Can- 
ada again was the most important mar- 
ket, taking shipments valued _ at 
$1,230,599 compared with $459,610 in the 
January—October period of 1939. Ex- 
ports of ball bearings and parts to the 
United Kingdom advanced to $561,188 
from only $71,500, and sales to Japan 
were up to $235,741 from $82,545 in 1939. 
Australia and the Union of South Africa 
were also important markets in 1940, 
taking shipments valued at $228,253 and 
$65,722, respectively. 

Balls and rollers for bearings were ex- 
ported during the first ten months of 
1940 to the value to $460,614, more than 
five times the corresponding shipments 
for 1939, amounting to $87,763. More 
than 60 percent of these exports went to 
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Japan, with shipments aggregating 
$282,837 in 1940 compared with only 
$9,779 during the preceding year. Can- 
ada, with purchases amounting to 
$66,099, and the United Kingdom, which 
took shipments valued at $58,561, ac- 
counted for the bulk of the remaining 
1940 shipments of balls and rollers for 
bearings. 

@ India—The Hyderabad Government is 
giving tentative consideration to three 
projects, which, if they are carried out, 
will require considerable quantities of in- 
dustrial machinery and equipment. The 
first involves the construction of a hydro- 
electric plant costing from 2,000,000 to 
2,500,000 rupees, and a plant costing be- 
tween 1,000,000 and 1,500,000 rupees for 
the manufacture of nitrates and am- 
monium sulfate. Second is an iron and 
steel plant capable of producing 200 long 
tons of pig iron and steel per day. A good 
supply of ore with from 45 to 70 percent 
iron content is available, and coal can be 
had from mines about 50 miles distant. 
The estimated cost of the plant is 20,- 
000,000 rupees. In connection with this 
project, it is proposed to construct two 
pilot plants, as small as can be obtained, 
the first for high temperature carboniza- 
tion for coke and other by-products, and 
the second to hydrogenate coal for the 
manufacture of gasoline. Finally, the 
Government is contemplating the instal- 
lation of a small plant to make sufficient 
liquid chlorine to sterilize the water sup- 
ply of Hyderabad City, of from 12 to 20 
million imperial gallons per day. These 
projects are still in their preliminary 
stages, and owing to the international 
situation it is not possible to state when 
they may be carried out. 

Motion Pictures and Equipment 
@ Mezico—tIncreasing activity in pro- 
duction marked each week during No- 
vember and studios in Mexico at the end 
of the month were working at capacity. 
However, it was not expected that Decem- 
ber would be a good month for produc- 
tion, as many of the proposed pictures 
are not quite ready for the actual shoot- 
ing of scenes and it will not be until 
January when producers will be fully oc- 
cupied again. Studios have improved 
their equipment and facilities, and it is 
claimed they are better prepared than 
ever before, and producers are more con- 
fident of the quality of their films. Re- 
cently imported American equipment has 
encouraged producers, and it is believed 
that the quality of sound will be compar- 
able to average American productions. A 
number of producers, however, are still 
using old equipment. 

Thirteen A and AA pictures have been 
unable to establish release dates as yet, 
but it is noticeable that out of this num- 
ber only three or four are old, having 
been produced early in 1940, the rest 
being finished only recently. Three pic- 
tures are available for release to chain 
theaters. The trade considers that there 
are three other pictures made within re- 
cent months that will be difficult to re- 
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lease satisfactorily, if at all, because of 
their quality. 

One picture, which was an outstanding 
success not only in October but through- 
out November, was an American produc- 
tion, which after two months of almost 
continuous showing still draws large 
numbers. The success of this picture 
confirms the oft-stated opinion that 
Latin markets are easily influenced by 
romantic stories well produced on the 
screen, and that a preference is mani- 
fested for this type of picture provided 
supernatural phenomena are not over- 
emphasized. (American Commercial At- 
taché, Mexico, D. F.) 


Naval Stores 


@ Mezico.—Producers of naval stores in 
the Durango area of Mexico began work 
on the scrape crop during November. 
It was estimated that the total output of 
turpentine for the month amounted to 
14,000 gallons and rosin 155 metric tons 
of F, G, and H grades, according to esti- 
mates. Demand for both turpentine and 
rosin during November was slow; sales of 
turpentine amounted to only 8,000 gal- 
lons, and no sales of rosin were reported. 
At the end of November stocks on hand 
were estimated at 30,000 gallons of tur- 
pentine and 700 metric tons of F, G, H, I, 
K, M, and N grades of rosin. (American 
Consulate, Durango.) 


Office Equipment and Supplies 


@ Merico.—Office furniture sold in the 
Monterrey consular district is of both 
metal and wood. The former is more 
expensive but appears to be in good de- 
mand, being of American manufacture 
except for the products of one company 
in Mexico City which are sold by one of 
the local firms. All wooden office furni- 
ture on sale is of Mexican manufacture. 
(American Consulate, Monterrey.) 

@ Peru.—There is practically no market 
in Peru for continuous forms, according 
to reliable trade sources. In recent years 
several firms have attempted to import 
continuous forms for use in fanfold cash 
registers, but the high landed cost ren- 
dered it impossible to compete success- 
fully with forms made locally. 

A local printing establishment is in a 
position to supply the needs of the trade 
with continuous forms. 

Commercial firms do not complain 
against the cost of the fanfold cash reg- 
isters but against the expensive upkeep 
in continuous forms for their operation. 
For this reason the use of continuous 
forms is limited to the banks and a few 
of the larger business houses. Ordinary 
receipt books and accounting sheets are 
supplied, with a few exceptions, by the 
numerous printing shops established in 
Lima and in the other principal commer- 
cial centers of the Republic. (American 
Embassy, Lima.) 

@ Peru.—Peruvian imports of office equip- 
ment during the third quarter of 1940 
amounted to 73,650 gross kilograms val- 
ued at 448,827 soles compared with 63,270 
gross kilograms (512,149 soles) during 
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the same quarter of 1939. Imports dur. 
ing the January-September period of 
1940 amounted to 216,017 gross kilograms 
valued at 1,531,857 soles compared with 
189,470 gross kilograms (1,546,880 soles) 
during the corresponding three quarters 
of 1939. 

According to reliable trade sources, 
Peruvian sales of American office equip. 
ment improved during 1940, but the 
increase, generally, did not necessarily 
denote any dislocation in trade, since Eu- 
ropean competition even in normal years 
was never considered serious, the com- 
petition being on the whole, inter-Amerij- 
can. Retail sales of office equipment 
during the months of July, August, Sep. 
tember, and November are as a rule sea- 
sonally quiet, the most active months 
being December, January, and February, 
when business houses and Government 
Bureaus replace or purchase new equip- 
ment in adjusting their year-end bal- 
ances. In 1940 there was a noted tend- 
ency, because of higher retail prices— 
which can be attributed to a combination 
of depreciated sol exchange, increased 
freight rates, and war insurance—to put 
off purchases until the last minute. 

It is reported that stocks of German 

office equipment have been practically 
liquidated, with no distributor having a 
complete assortment of machines and 
repair parts. (American Embassy, 
Lima.) 
@ Venezuela—There is virtually no 
market in Venezuela for manifold books 
and the limited demand that develops 
from time to time is supplied by domestic 
makers. Although the graphic arts in- 
dustry is not highly developed in Vene- 
zuela, there are a number of well 
equipped establishments turning out 
work of fairly good quality, which is at 
present suitable for the moderate re- 
quirements of the market. It is esti- 
mated that in Caracas alone there are 5 
lithographers and over 40 job printers. 

The use of manifold books is not ex- 
tensive, being confined to the Govern- 
ment, the banks, and a few of the larger 
industries. Foreign petroleum compa- 
nies operating in the country are also 
important consumers of manifold books, 
but they invariably effect their pur- 
chases of supplies through head offices 
in the United States. (American Com- 
mercial Attaché’s Office, Caracas.) 


Oils, Fats, and Oilseeds 


@ British Malaya.—Copra stocks are 
heavy but prices have remained steady, 
as the result of the control of the copra 
pool at Singapore. A fair coconut oil 
demand from India has been reported. 
Palm oil demand has been dull, with 
London the principal remaining market. 
@ Greece—The trade estimates last 
year’s carry-over of edible olive oil at 
20,000 metric tons. Assuming a maxi- 


mum 1940 output of 95,000 tons, total 
available supplies for the coming year 
would be around 115,000 metric tons. 
Normal domestic consumption in Greece 
is about 75,000 tons a year, but because 
of the shortage of butter and other 
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edible fats, it is believed that consump- 
tion in 1941 will be abnormally large, 
and the trade believes that the quantity 


_ available for export will be somewhat 


Jess than the 40,000 tons. 

Harvesting of the current crop began 
about October 23, under satisfactory 
weather conditions, but the complete 
mobilization of Greek manpower on 
October 28 undoubtedly will impair the 
jabor situation in harvesting the olive 


‘ erop, which normally requires about 3 


_—— 


a ~ 


months. 

Trade reports indicate that there are 
about 15,000 steel drums, of 200 kilo- 
grams capacity, all of German origin, 
at present in the country. 

Complete disruption of direct ship- 
ping facilities between Greece and the 
United States has, naturally, caused 
much confusion in the olive oil export 
situation. Exporters are unable to 
quote prices, and, presumably, this sit- 
uation will continue until arrangements 
can be made for shipments via Suez and 
South Africa; it is probable that some 
facilities will soon be organized by this 
route. 

While the Government has authority 
to channelize the export of all Greek 
products through a Government super- 
vised “union,” no agency of this sort has 
yet been established for the olive-oil 
trade; thus far this export business is 
handled on a normal basis except that 
a Government permit is required for 
each shipment. 

The following figures are official: 


Exports of Edible Olive Oil from Greece 





First 8 
Country of destination / 19388 | 1939 |months 
| of 1940 
Metric | Metric | Metric 

tons tons tons 
Total 20, 525 | 28, 48 27, 942 
United States 6,317 | 12, 552 13, 712 
Italy 5, 106 5, 725 3, 980 
Argentina 1,796 | 3,098 | 5,666 
United Kingdom 1, 376 2, 322 2, 187 
France 3, 454 2, 668 200 





Under present conditions it may be 
assumed that no shipments will be made 
to Italy. On the other hand, if the Greek 
merchant marine is coordinated with the 
British under wartime charter, there may 
be a substantial increase in shipments of 
Greek olive oil to the British market. 

@ India—The Industrial Research Bu- 


, Teau at New Delhi has been investigating 


the possibilities of utilizing vegetable oils 
as lubricants in internal-combustion en- 
gines. Investigations carried out by the 
Bureau are reported to have led to the 
discovery of a dozen chemicals which are 
effective stabilizers when used in various 
vegetable oils such as castor, peanut, and 
cottonseed oils. The Bureau has also 
devised several effective combinations of 
Oils and stabilizers. The results of prac- 
tical engine trials are said to be encour- 
aging. 

® Spain.—Pressing of the current olive 
crop for edible olive oil began in the 
vicinity of Seville around November 1, 
and is expected to continue, especially in 
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the cooler producing areas where the 
olives mature later, until May 15, 1941. 
Forecast at this time is difficult, but it is 
estimated that 360,000 metric tons of ol- 
ive oil will be produced this year. Pro- 
duction of sulphur oil is estimated at 
36,000 metric tons, or 10 percent of the 
amount of edible oil. 

Adverse weather and insects ruined 
about 40 percent of the green olives for 
pickling in the Seville district, but those 
for pressing, which mature later, were 
only slightly damaged. Growing condi- 
tions in other areas have been normal. 
Labor supply is abundant. 

Local sources now estimate last year’s 
production of olive oil at 200,000 metric 
tons, 70,000 tons less than previously 
estimated. It was reported in February 
1940 that the Government would author- 
ize exportation of 50,000 metric tons of 
olive oil in 1940, but it is estimated that 
only one-fourth of this amount has actu- 
ally been exported, including exports to 
Spanish possessions. 

Declared exports from Seville and Mal- 
aga for the 10 months, January—October 
1940, totaled 11,225 metric tons, of which 
6,288 were destined for Spanish posses- 
sions, 2,718 for the United States, and 
1,003 for Cuba. Other than shipments 
to Spanish possessions, there were no de- 
clared exports to any country after June 
1940. 

The trade in Seville estimates the 
stock of edible olive oil on hand from 
last year’s production at approximately 
5,000 metric tons—and that of sulphur 
oil, negligible. 

Prices and regulations for olive oil of 
current production for exportation have 
not yet been announced. 

Local exporters are urging the Govern- 
ment to permit the exportation of 50,000 
metric tons. Since the normal annual 
domestic consumption in Spain is 300,000 
to 350,000 tons, it appears that permis- 
sion to export in an amount which will 
draw on domestic needs will depend upon 
the success of the Government to import 
peanut or other cheaper edible oil for 
blending with olive oil for local consump- 
tion. If current production comes up to 
the present expectation of 360,000 tons, 
however, it is not unlikely that substan- 
tial exportation will be permitted. 

The total amount of olive oil for expor- 

tation, permits for exportation, export 
prices, and the rate of exchange at which 
the exporter must accept in pesetas from 
the Spanish Government the foreign 
currency received for exports, and many 
other details concerning employment, 
harvesting, milling, disposition, and 
transportation, are established by the 
Government, 
@ Turkey.—The first shipments of olive 
oil begin to reach the Izmir market 
from the interior toward the middle of 
November. Trade estimates place the 
1940 production of edible olive oil at 
25,000 metric tons, and sulphur oil at 
4,000 tons. No official estimates have 
been published concerning the crop. 

Since the entry of Italy, the most im- 
portant buyer of Turkish olive oil, into 
war last June, no shipments to Italian 
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ports have been made. Efforts to ship 
olive oil by land to Italy, via Istanbul, 
have not been successful. 

Owing to scarcity of containers, such 
as tins and steel drums, difficulties in 
shipping are expected, even if steamers 
were available. 

Comparatively small shipments were 
effected to the United States and South 
America during 1940, when ships were 
available. 

A sharp fall in local prices was reg- 

istered after October 28, 1940, when 
Greece entered the war and it was known 
that Greek steamers would not be avail- 
able for some time to carry goods to the 
United States. The export situation is 
now considered to be very uncertain. 
@ Yugoslavia—In view of the shortage 
of edible oils, a drive is to be organized 
for the collection of pumpkin seed for 
treatment by the oil refineries, instead 
of feeding them to livestock. The Min- 
ister of Agriculture has now authorized 
a price of 4 dinars per kilogram for dry 
seed, and Agricultural Chambers, Unions 
of School Children, and Sokol units will 
be utilized to further the collection of 
seed. 

Pumpkin seeds contain 30 to 35 percent 
oil which is used chiefly for edible pur- 
poses, and in several European countries 
ranks next to olive oil in price. 


Paints and Pigments 

@ Canada.—tThe Canadian paint indus- 
try has grown steadily. In 1938, the 
latest year for which data are available, 
a total of 87 plants produced paints, var- 
nishes, and pigments valued at $24,317,- 
532 (Canadian dollars), a slight decline 
from the value of $25,531,117 produced in 
1937. The country exports a small per- 
centage of its output, mainly to British 
countries. Under the classification of 
“paints, pigments, and varnish,” exports 
for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1939, 
amounted in value to $1,010,389, com- 
pared with $1,042,670 for 1938; $911,049 
for 1937, and $723,313 for 1936. 

Details of exports during the year 
ended March 31, 1939, are shown in the 
following table: 


Average Monthly Prices of Philippine 




















Tobacco 
1938 crop 
Month 
Isabela Cagayan 

1939 
Po, RRA | PRESS Sear Ree a PS. 50 P7. 50 
ODS ob a dan ckcsen 9. 50 8.00 
a ail Sina hie cl 9. 50 8. 25 
I oe ancenade'syedapene 9. 75 8. 50 
December 10. 00 9. 75 

1940 
, ee See he 10. 00 9.75 
WI 5s ena ci mstae dn | 10. 25 9. 50 
ax se lost 5 ets ooo 10. 25 9. 50 
April__-- 10. 25 9.75 
May..-- 10. 25 10. 00 
ca acts etter a ak wake 14. 00 111.00 
PE wlasidnionwacoenkeosene | 14. 00 11.00 

1 1939 crop. 


@ Guatemala.—Red oxide of iron and 
ochers are found in Guatemala, but 
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production is very small. One small 
grinding mill operates near San Juan 
Sacatepequez, about 25 kilometers from 
Guatemala City, the output of which is 
exported. (American Commercial At- 
taché, Guatemala.) 
@ Switzerland—Imports of paste paints 
increased sharply in 1939 to 6,497 kilo- 
grams, valued at 5,733 francs; the United 
Kingdom supplied 6,347 kilograms, valued 
at 5,600 francs, and France, 150 kilo- 
grams, valued at 133 francs. Imports in 
1938 amounted to only 183 kilograms, 
valued at 241 francs. 

Switzerland.—The country depends to 
a large extent on foreign sources of sup- 
ply for mineral earth pigments, including 
barytes and ochers and other forms of 
iron oxide. In 1939 imports of mineral 
earth pigments into the country amount- 
ed to 1,282,858 kilograms, valued at 109,- 
456 francs. Of this quantity France 
supplied 996,512 kilograms, valued at 
40,157 francs; Germany, 185,097 kilo- 
grams, valued at 47,538 francs; and the 
United Kingdom, 35,852 kilograms, valued 
at 13,245 francs. In 1938 imports 
amounted to 564,076 kilograms, valued at 
49.573 francs. 


Petroleum and Products 


@ Canada.—Crude petroleum production 
in Alberta has reached an all-time peak 
and it is estimated that at least 8,000,000 
barrels valued at $10,000,000 was pro- 
duced during 1940. Crude production in 
1938 amounted to 6,700,000 barrels while 
in 1939 a figure of 7,600,000 barrels was 
reached. October 1940 production 
reached 768,000 barrels, averaged 43 grav- 
ity and sold at $1.28 per barrel. The 
market has been greatly improved by the 
exchange and the war tax on imports. 

The Calgary plant of the British Amer- 
ican Oil Co. is installing special equip- 


ment to manufacture aviation gasoline 
of 80 and 87 octane rating. This gaso- 
line will be furnished to flying schools in 
Alberta formerly supplied from British 
Columbia and Ontario. 

U.S. S. R.—For 2 years a number of 
geological expeditions sent out by the 
Great Northern Sea Route administra- 
tion have been working at various points 
on the shores of the Arctic Ocean, ex- 
ploring for coal and oil. At the mouth 
of the Yenisei River and near Dikson 
Island deposits of millions of tons of coal 
have been located, and traces of oil and 
gas; deep drilling to 2,000 meters is now 
under way. Drillings at Nordvik dis- 
closed 14 oil-bearing horizons, now being 
tested. More coal reserves were mapped 
at Ugolnaya Bay. An experiment with 
casingless drilling under Arctic condi- 
tions proved successful and much more 
rapid than when casing was used; and a 
method of seismic prospecting, which dis- 
penses with test drilling, was also proved 
feasible here. 

Work is to be continued in 1941 by 13 
expeditions, composed of about 2,000 
members, who will operate in various 
sections of the Arctic, prospecting for 
oil, gas, coal, and rare metals. (Soviet 
Press.) 


Plumbing Supplies 


@ Ecuador.—Since the European con- 
flict began, foreign plumbing supplies 
and equipment, other than American, 
have become scarce in the Ecuadoran 
market. Formerly Germany supplied 
most of the plumbing supplies found in 
Ecuador, especially the cheaper lines. 
The better grades of plumbing equip- 
ment and supplies formerly came from 
the United Kingdom. The United 
States, which formerly supplied only a 
small percentage of the total imports 
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of plumbing equipment and supplies 
now supplies practically the entire qe, 
mand. However, the Ecuadoran marke} 
for plumbing equipment and supplies is, 
limited owing to the size of the country 
and the small purchasing power of its | 
population. (American Consulate Gep. | 
eral, Guayaquil.) 





Radio and Telephone 


@ Exports of radio receiving sets from 
the United States in October totalg 
49,199 units valued at $1,022,772 com. 
pared with 32,302 units valued at $671. | 
876 in September 1940, increases of 43 
percent in quantity and 52 percent ip / 
value. The October value was slightly | 
under the March figure of $1,073,995, | 
the high for the year. 
Mexico continued the largest foreign ( 
market for radio sets, with purchases 
in October of 11,710 units, its peak for 
the year. Four countries — Mexico, 
Union of South Africa, United Kingdom, 
and the Philippine Islands—accounteg | 
for 50 percent of the total October valye | 
of sets exported, with respective pur. | 
chases of $267,392, $109,583, $72,396, and 
$70,365. 
Sales to foreign markets of miscel. 
laneous telephone equipment and parts 
totaled $357,624 in October as compared 
with $320,224 in September, an increase 
of 11.6 percent. Canada and China ac. 
counted for 87 percent of this total, with 
purchases valued at $168,273 and $122. 
879, respectively. 
@ New Zealand.—Licensed radio receiy- 
ing sets reached a record total of 350,285 
as of September 30, representing an in- 
crease of 5.4 percent over the number . 
licensed at the end of September 30, 
1939. In the past 6 years, the number 
of licenses has practically doubled and 
the percentage of paid licenses to the 
number of households is now estimated 
at 90.4 percent, or 21.5 licenses per 
hundred population. 


Railway Equipment 


@ Australia— Railway equipment in 
Queensland is supplied mainly by Gov- 
ernment shops, with outside orders from 
local long-established sources of supply 
only in exceptional cases of large under- 
takings that cannot readily be handled 
in the usual manner. The railroads in 
Queensland are owned, Operated, and 
maintained entirely by the State Govern- 
ment with the exception of 103 miles of 
privately owned lines. 

@ Germany.—A midget Diesel locomotive 
for road building, or use in brick kilns, 
quarries, and for similar purposes, has 
been put on the market by the firm of 
Rudolf Kroehnke, Hamburg-Harburg, 
Germany. It is operated by a 5-hp. Deutz 
Diesel engine using 0.5 to 0.8 liters of 
crude oil per hour. The small locomotive, 
called “Gleisknecht” (Rail Yeoman) 


handles up to 10 tons on level track. A 
single hand lever serves as speed and 
brake lever for both forward and reverse. 
The locomotive is equipped with a gear 
brake and an emergency pedal brake and 
is so light that it can be tilted by one man 
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from one track to another without the 
use of a turntable. 

@ Spain.—It has been reported that the 
immediate plan of the “Trenvias Elec- 
tricos Interurbanos de Palma” is to in- 
stall 20 trolley busses of a capacity of 50 
to 60 passengers each, equipped with 80- 
horsepower motors. The proposed plans 
are for a line of approximately 7 kilo- 
meters from the center of Palma to Can 
Catala; about 5 kilometers in the city of 
Palma itself; and another short line from 
the center of the city to the “Plaza de 
Toros” of about 2 kilometers. If the in- 
itial installation is successful the system 
will no doubt be extended in several di- 
rections. At present, it is stated that the 
company is negotiating with the Com- 
pagnia Generale de Elettricita, Milano, 
Italy; the Brown-Boveri Co., of Switzer- 
land; and a Spanish company at Zara- 
goza, presumably Escoriaza, S. A., for the 
purchase of the required trolley busses. 
Preliminary preparations are now in 
progress for the installation of the con- 
templated service. The concession re- 
quires that the work be completed within 


’ fifteen months and it is generally con- 
_ ceded that the installation will be made 
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during the concession period but perhaps 
a slight extension of the time limit may 
be necessary. 

In a decree dated October 5, 1940, au- 
thorization was granted the “Sociedad 
General de Tranvias Electricos Interur- 
banos de Palma de Mallorce” to substi- 
tute trolley busses for street-car service 
on several of its lines. 


Refrigeration Equipment 


@ Forty-nine percent of the electric 
household refrigerators exported from 
the United States during October were 
sold to four countries—Brazil, Union of 
South Africa, Argentina, and Mexico— 
with respective purchases of $137,658, 
$58,843, $49,841, and $44,694. Total ex- 
ports of this classification were valued at 
$590,287, compared with $488,304 in 
September, an increase of 20 percent. 
Exports of parts for electric refrigerators 
totaled $307,276 in October, an increase 
of 16 percent from the preceding month, 
with Canada and Argentina accounting 
for 53 percent of the trade, taking prod- 
ucts valued at $130,999 and $31,987, 
respectively. 


Rubber and Products 


@ The extent to which tires and inner 
tubes are worn out and discarded varies 
widely in different parts of the United 
States and may be calculated on the basis 
of motor-vehicle registrations or high- 
way consumption of motor fuel, or both. 

On these calculations, New York and 
California account for over 8 percent of 
the tires scrapped annually; Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois, and Ohio for more than 6 
percent each; Texas and Michigan, about 
5 percent each; New Jersey, Massachu- 
setts, and Ind'ana, over 3 percent each; 
and Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Iowa, 
over 2 percent each. These 13 States col- 
lectively account for about two-thirds of 
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the total annual scrappage of tires in the 
country. 

The amount of scrap tires originating 
within a particular State, however, often 
has little relation to the ease with which 
the material could be collected—which 
depends on the degree of concentration. 
Naturally, such concentration occurs 
chiefly in urban areas, but this is re- 
flected in calculations showing the com- 
parative density per square mile of State 
area, while similar calculations may be 
made to show the comparative density 
per linear mile of highways, roads, and 
streets. While the States named above 
rank from No. 1 to 13 among the 
48 States in amount of scrap available 
annually, the rating of many other 
States, particularly industrial States 
small in area, is higher than some of 
these from the standpoint of collectibility. 

On a basis of density per square mile, 
Rhode Island ranks first, followed by 
New Jersey, Massachusetts, and Connec- 
ticut, with a density about 10 times the 
average for the United States. Next in 
order come New York, Maryland (includ- 
ing part of the District of Columbia), 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Illi- 
nois, with density from 3 to 4 times aver- 
age for the country; then follow Michi- 
gan, Indiana, California, Wisconsin, New 
Hampshire, Virginia (including part of 
the District of Columbia) , Iowa, Missouri, 
West Virginia, and North Carolina, all 
above average. This leaves Texas and 
Minnesota in the “below average” group, 
on the basis of density per square mile, 
while California drops from second to 
thirteenth place. 

Somewhat similar results are shown 
by calculations based on highway mile- 
age by States. However, on the basis of 
linear miles of highways, concentration 
in the four leading States is from three 
to four times the average for the Na- 
tion—Maryland (including two-thirds of 
the District of Columbia) ranks higher 
than New York, which is followed by Cali- 
fornia in seventh place. Iowa, Missouri, 
West Virginia, and North Carolina drop 
from the “above average” group, while 
Florida and Washington are well above 
average, on a basis of scrap-tire density 
per road mile. 


These data would be of value in case 

it became necessary to extend collections 
to additional areas as a result of emer- 
gency conditions. 
@ Exports of rubber products continued 
at high levels during November 1940. 
Total value of this trade for November 
1940 was $4,817,840 and for the first 11 
months $40,434,778, compared with 
$4,701,716 and $35,054,152, respectively, 
in the similar periods of the preceding 
year. 


Tires and tubes, including repair ma- 
terials, comprised the largest share of the 
November total, reaching a value of 
$3,058,057, representing 62 percent of all 
rubber products exported during the pe- 
riod. The more important items of tire 
and tube exports included 66,751 truck 
and bus casings valued at $1,956,130, 
other casings numbering 43,425 valued at 


,piasters for 1938. 
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$593,484, and inner tubes valued at 
$302,876. 

@ British Malaya—tThe shipping situa- 
tion was satisfactory in late November 
except for French Indochina where facil- 
ities were hadly disrupted. A 15-percent 
rubber freight surcharge in the Straits 
Homeward Conference became effective 
on December 1. 

Extension of the war to Greece during 
October reacted in the Singapore market 
for rubber, contributing to firmer spot 
prices. Scarcity of nearby rubber has 
indicated continued overtrading which is 
likely to extend into early 1941. October 
rubber exports amounted to 70,352 tons, 
of which slightly over 46,000 tons went to 
the United States. 

Malayan rubber exports during the last 
2 months of 1940 are expected to be 
sharply below quota unless advance ex- 
ports under first-quarter rights for 1941 
are permitted, as the Malayan domes- 
tic quota is considerably overexported. 
Prices of fourth-quarter export rights in- 
creased. Large estates owned by sterling 
companies are selling rights to medium- 
sized Asiatic estates and Chinese dealers. 

Japanese have not been heavy buyers 
in the Malayan rubber market recently, 
aS reportedly they have less difficulties 
making purchases in the Netherlands 
Indies. 

@ Bulgaria—tThe exportation from Bul- 
garia of 1,000 metric tons of white beans, 
against the importation of automobile 
tires and crude rubber, was permitted by 
royal decree of September 27, 1940, 
effective October 2. 

@ French Indochina.—Rubber prices in 
Indochina rose throughout 1939, the av- 
erage month-end quotations being 1.35 
piasters per kilogram, compared with 1.01 
The total value of 
rubber exports was 54 percent greater 
than in 1938 and was exceeded only by 
the value of rice exports among leading 
products. The United States (with 27,498 
metric tons) was the leading destination 
or rubber exports, France (22,530) 
ranked second, and Singapore (11,873) 
third. Total rubber exports from Saigon 
were 66,018 metric tons in 1939 against 
60,080 in 1938, but shipments to Europe 
(other than to France) declined to 2,968 
metric tons against 7,996 in 1938, and 
1939 shipments to Japan declined to 459 
tons from 1,163 in 1938. 

@ Germany.—Many experiments have 
been made to alleviate the shortage of 
leather for shoes, prevailing throughout 
Germany. It is now reported from 
Magdeburg, Province of Saxony, a center 
of large shoe factories, that most shoes 
manufactured are almost exclusively 
equipped with rubber soles. Shoemakers 
who repair will be supplied with rubber 
soles for their requirements. Three qual- 
ities of rubber soles, depending upon their 
content of Buna (rubber substitute), will 
be distributed. The lowest grade con- 
sisting of reclaimed rubber without Buna 
is used only for slippers. Secondly, for 
repairing broken soles the “Buna-reclaim 
sole” is applied. The Buna content is not 
stated. The third or best quality is called 
the “rubber sole Ia,” made with twice 
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the Buna content of the “Buna-reclaim 
sole.” It is black, unbreakable, and is 
claimed to meet peacetime standards. 
At the beginning used only for manu- 
facture of especially durable working 
shoes, it can now be applied for ordinary 
street shoes. With increasing produc- 
tion capacity, it is intended to apply this 
prime quality later for repairing shoes. 
@ Japan.—Rubber-soled socks and rub- 
ber shoes have for some time been in- 
cluded among the daily necessities which 
are at present subject to a ration ticket 
system in Japan. 

@ Netherlands Indies.—The Batavia 
rubber market during the month ended 
November 20 was supported by Japanese 
buying at varying premiums over com- 
petitors. Transactions were largely for 
delivery in 1940, but toward mid-Novem- 
ber interest increase in January—June 
1941 deliveries. October exports of es- 
tate rubber were 23,678 metric tons, 
against production of 22,634 tons, so that 
estate stocks declined from the 26,150 
tons at the end of September. 


U. S. IMPORTS 
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Special Products 


@ Colombia.—Imports of musical instru- 
ments into Colombia during 1939 were 
valued at 416,934 pesos (Approximately 
$238,278), increases of 51.9 percent and 
19.3 percent, respectively, over the cor- 
responding periods of 1937 and 1938. 

The United States was the principal 
source of such imports in 1939, supplying 
65.3 percent, compared with 53.1 percent 
during the preceding year. Germany 
followed with 23.3 percent—the remain- 
ing 11.4 percent came principally from 
France, the United Kingdom, and the 
Netherlands. 

Although there were general increases 
in almost all classes of musical instru- 
ments imported by Colombia from the 
United States in 1939 the more impor- 
tant gains occurred with phonograph 
records, and phonographs and parts. 
Germany supplied fewer accordions, 
strings, parts for musical instruments, 
and phonographs. 

Imports of phonograph records during 
1939 were valued at 152,149 pesos com- 
pared with 118,708 in 1938. Receipts 
from the United States were valued at 
136,658, an increase of 22.5 percent, 
followed by Chile with 5,646 pesos, ap- 
proximately double the 1938 trade, and 
Argentina with 4,178 pesos, nearly nine 

times the previous years’ total. 
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Imports of phonographs increased in 
value from 40,156 pesos in 1938 to 81,882 
pesos in 1939, with 94 percent of the 
total coming from the United States dur- 
ing the latter year. 

Imports of phonograph parts were 
valued at 23,553 pesos in 1939—the 
United States supplying materials valued 
at 12,495; Germany, 4,975; and the 
Netherlands, 4,854 pesos. 

Practically all of the accordions im- 
ported by Colombia in 1939, valued at 
27,453 pesos, came from Germany. 

There were 48 pianos valued at 21,529 
pesos imported in 1939, with 34 valued at 
13,613 pesos coming from the United 
States and 7, valued at 5,078 pesos, from 
Germany. In 1938, 16 pianos valued at 
8,103 pesos were imported—the United 
States supplying 10 valued at 3,920 pesos, 
and Germany 4, worth 2,965 pesos. 

Organ imports in 1939 were valued at 
13,214 pesos, an increase of 109 percent 
over receipts during the preceding year. 
Imports from the United States, valued 
at 9,754 pesos, were more than 4 times 
the 1938 total, but trade with Germany 
declined 77 percent from the 1938 total 
of 3,674 pesos. 

Wind instrument imports were valued 
at 8,469 pesos in 1939, a gain of 25 per- 
cent over receipts in 1938. The United 
States furnished 96 percent of these im- 
ports during the latter year. Imported 
stringed instruments are principally of 
German origin but percussion instru- 
ments are supplied by the United States. 

Imports of strings for musical instru- 
ments declined 34.6 percent in value to 
28.217 pesos in 1939 from the preceding 
year total. Germany has consistently 
accounted for more than 90 percent of 
this trade. 

Parts for musical instruments are sup- 
plied principally by Germany and the 
United States. 

Imports of “all other instruments and 
accessories” into Colombia amounted to 
49.772 pesos during 1939, an increase of 
19 percent over 1938. Germany supplied 
products valued at 24,985 pesos and 
France 13,550 pesos, gains of 156 and 60 
percent, respectively, over receipts during 
1938. Receipts of such products from the 
United States, however, dropped from 
16,932 pesos in 1938 to 9,624 pesos in 1939. 
(The average exchange rate of the peso 
was $0.5587 in 1938 and $0.5714 in 1939.) 
@ India.—The only coin-operated amuse- 
ment equipment known to be in use in 
India consists of pin-games and slot- 
machines returning a cash dividend to 
the player. Installed in a few restau- 
rants and night clubs, these usually prove 
popular with the patrons, but are cur- 
rently becoming increasingly subject to 
legal restrictions. Coin-operated phono- 
graphs were tried out in hotels some time 
ago, but were subsequently removed as 
they apparently failed to appeal to 
patrons. 

@ Mezxico.—Imports of pianos into Mex- 
ico during 1939 were valued at 85,592 
pesos, compared with 97,604 pesos in the 
corresponding period of 1938. Automatic 
pianos imported numbered 6, valued at 
965 pesos, all of which were from the 
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United States. During 1938, 18 were im. 
ported, valued at 10,024 pesos, of which 
13 valued at 3,825 pesos came from the 
United States and 4 valued at 5,999 pegog , 
from Germany. 

All other piano imports amounted to | 
97, valued at 84,627 pesos in 1939, com. 
pared with 93 (87,580 pesos) for 193g 
The United States supplied 65 piang 
(35,846 pesos) in 1939, an increase of | 
54.8 percent in quantity and 71.2 Percent 
in value over 1938. Shipments from 
Germany totaling 58 pianos, valued gj 
66,640 pesos in 1938, declined to 30 
(47,249 pesos) in 1939. (Value of pegos | 
in 1938, $0.2212, and in 1939, $0.1931.) , 


Textiles and Related Products 
Cotton and Products 
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@ Australia.—The bounty on raw cotton 
produced in Australia has been renewed 
for a further 5-year period, commencing 
with the 1941 crop. For the 1941 crop 
the basic rate of the bounty will be 4% 
pence, Australian currency (6.4 cents), 
per pound of cotton lint when the spot 
price of American Middling on the Liy- ' 
erpool market is 6 pence, sterling (10 
cents), per pound. The rate of bounty 
payable will vary conversely with the 
Liverpool price. If the Liverpool market 
should be closed, the New York spot price 
and certain other factors will be used to 
determine an equivalent Liverpool price. 
The basic rate of the raw-cotton bounty 
will be progressively reduced from 4% 
pence per pound during the 1941 season 
to 342 pence per pound during the 1945 
season. 

(The basic rate of 444 pence per pound, 
established under the raw-cotton bounty 
act of 1934 for a period of 5 years, was 
extended to apply also to the 1940 cotton 
crop.) 

The higher bounty is expected to en- 
courage planters to bring the area in| 
cotton for the 1941 season (the crop being 
planted in September to December 1940) 
to the desired 80,000 acres, from the 
38,000 acres planted the past season. 
Cotton consumption in Australia in 
1940-41 is expected to increase to about 
65,000 bales, nearly double the consump- 
tion during the preceding season (35,000 
bales). During the past 5 years produc- 
tion of cotton in Australia averaged 
10,000 bales and in 1939-40 was only 
8,000 bales, the deficiency being made up 
by imports from the United States and 
from India. 

@ Brazil—The cotton crop of 1940-41 
for northern Brazil will probably be 
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smaller than anticipated, but plantings in 
southern Brazil are estimated as larger. 
The 1940-41 crop of northern Brazil, 
which was placed at 155,000 metric tons 
in the official estimate of September 11, 
js now Placed by trade authorities at a 
jower figure, some estimates being as 
jow as 135,000 tons. Some growers are 
reported to have lost interest in the crop 
owing to low prices, and some cotton may 
be left unpicked. 

On the other hand, it is reported from 
southern Brazil that the 1940-41 crop 
(planted mainly during October and No- 
yember 1940 and to be picked mainly dur- 
ing March to June 1941) will have a 
Jarger area, the increase over the previ- 
ous season being placed at 10 to 15 per- 
cent. The opinion seems to prevail 
among a number of cotton growers in 
southern Brazil that, with the export 
prospects for such crops as coffee and 
oranges limited, cotton offers a better 
chance for profit. The 1939-40 crop of 
southern Brazil will be larger than the 
296,000 metric tons given in the last 
official estimate, and it is now believed 
that the crop may reach 330,000 tons. 

Conditions in the cotton-manufactur- 

ing industry of Brazil continued unfavor- 
able in October, with consumption below 
normal and stocks of goods accumulat- 
ing. Working hours in cotton mills are 
said to have been reduced in recent 
months. (American Consulate Rio de 
Janeiro.) 
B® China.—Although Japanese official 
prices for cotton in North China were 
raised in November, cotton arrivals at 
mill centers were still much below ex- 
pectations, owing to increased household 
spinning and to holding by growers for 
higher prices, as official prices were still 
considerably below free market quota- 
tions. 

Cotton mills in the occupied areas op- 
erated in November from 40 to 50 percent 
of capacity, while mills in the unoccupied 
areas were reported working at full ca- 
pacity. Total cotton consumption in all 
China during November is estimated 
roughly at about 125,000 bales. It is be- 
lieved by local merchants that stocks of 
yarn at the end of November decreased 
only to a minor extent. 

Purchases of foreign cotton by mills in 
Shanghai are said to consist mainly of 
Indian cotton and of relatively smaller 
quantities of Brazilian and American 
cotton. 

Barter arrangements have been re- 
ported involving an exchange of 45,000 
piculs (of 133 pounds each) of cotton to 
be exported from North China and 190,- 
000 piculs from Central China to Man- 
churia in exchange for soybean oil and 
other products from the latter; also an 
exchange of cotton, cotton yarn, and coal 
from Central China for peanuts and 
other products from North China. 

@ Egypt—Most of the cotton arrivals 
from the current crop have been pur- 
chases by the British Government Buy- 
ing Commission. Up to October 9, that 
Commission had purchased approxi- 
mately 90,000 bales of about 730 pounds 
net. Cotton picking and marketing was 
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reported normal in spite of wartime con- 
ditions. Purchases from growers are 
made by Alexandria cotton firms, and 
these firms, in turn, sell the cotton to the 
British Government Buying Commis- 
sion and some other foreign buyers. 
Cotton exports in September totaled 
304,000 cantars (of about 99 pounds 
each), compared with 591,000 cantars 
exported in September 1939. Of the 
total for September last, 197,000 cantars 
went to the United Kingdom, 50,000 to 
Japan, 45,000 to India, 5,593 to Australia, 
4,688 to the United States, and 1,310 to 
other countries. 

The Government advises cotton grow- 
ers to restrict acreage. An official state- 
ment has been issued to the effect that 
the Government does not consider it nec- 
essary to enact legislation limiting cot- 
ton acreage, and has decided to leave the 
matter to the discretion of the growers, 
advising them to restrict the area under 
cotton. 

@ Greece—The cotton crop of 1940 is 
placed slightly higher than the preceding 
crop. The 1940 crop is estimated at 
about 78,000 bales (of 478 pounds), com- 
pared with 72,000 bales for the 1939 crop, 
although the area planted to the former 
(188,000 acres) was smaller than that 
planted to the latter (194,000 acres). 

B India.—The Bombay cotton-manufac- 
turing industry was reported active dur- 
ing October. It is said that probably 
half of the mills were working on double 
shift, and some mills were operating 
three shifts. The cotton piece-goods 
market was active during the first part 
of October, both for Indian and Japa- 
nese goods, and a good export demand 
for Indian goods from Egypt and other 
parts of Africa, as well as from Singa- 
pore and Rangoon, and some Sales were 
reported for Shanghai. A good demand 
for raw cotton was reported at Bombay, 
particularly for the longer staples. Pur- 
chases of raw cotton by Japanese inter- 
ests were reported in good volume. 


M /taly—Better domestic sales of cotton 
goods were reported in October. This is 
said to be partly due to the realization 
that high prices may continue for some 
time. The activity of the cotton mills 
has been maintained to an important 
extent by Government orders and unem- 
ployment prevented by reduction in 
hours (estimated at about 25 percent). 
It is said that many Government orders 
now permit the use of as much as 175 
percent staple fiber or cottonized hemp, 
against a former allowance of 20 percent. 
H@ United Kingdom.—The Liverpool cot- 
ton market was reported quiet during 
the second week in December. Owing to 
existing restrictions, spinner demand for 
American cotton was slow, and import 
business was likewise quiet. Import trade 
in Argentine and Peruvian cotton was 
reported at a standstill, while business 
in Egyptian, other African, and Indian 
cotton was hampered by shortage of 
cargo space. 

Cotton manufacturing was maintained. 
Export inquiry was reported encourag- 
ing, but home trade was quiet. 
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Synthetic Fibers and Products 


@ Ecuador.—tImports of rayon and silk 
yarns in 1939 amounted to 121,278 kilo- 
grams valued at the equivalent of $86,958, 
compared with 138,674 kilograms at 
$140,085 in 1938. Statistics showing im- 
ports of rayon yarn and silk yarn sep- 
arately are not available from official 
sources, but a trade estimate indicates 
that the 1939 imports comprised about 
15,185 kilograms of silk yarn and 106,093 
kilograms of rayon yarn. Of the silk 
yarn imported, Italy supplied 6,998 kilo- 
grams, France 3,888, Netherlands 3,817, 
and the United States 388, according to 
these trade estimates, which gave the 
sources of rayon-yarn imports as follows: 
Italy 49,025 kilograms, Netherlands 
26,696, France 26,997, United States 
2,715, Germany 630, and Switzerland 30. 

Imports of silk and rayon yarns and 
manufactures thereof during 1939 were 
valued at approximately $258,000, against 
$366,000 in 1938. The principal sources 
of imports of the various products during 
the calendar year 1939 were: Rayon cloth, 
with warp or filling of cotton, Italy; all- 
rayon cloth, Germany; silk or rayon 
ribbons and notions, Japan and Ger- 
many; women’s rayon hosiery, Germany; 
women’s silk hosiery, United States. 

No important development has oc- 

curred in the rayon-textile industry dur- 
ing the past year or two. Data on the 
textile industry compiled in 1939 indi- 
cated that Ecuador had less than 10 
establishments consuming silk and rayon 
yarns. Imported rayon manufactures 
are preferred to the domestic product, 
notwithstanding the higher prices of the 
former, it is reported. (Office of Ameri- 
can Commercial Attaché, Quito.) 
@ El Salvador—tImports of “textiles or 
dry goods made of rayon” in 1938 (the 
latest year for which data are available) 
amounted to 71,157 kilograms gross, val- 
ued at $209,463, of which goods valued 
at $71,066 came from Germany, at $66,703 
from Italy, at $27,100 from France, and 
at $26,099 from the United States. Im- 
ports of rayon yarn for weaving in 1938 
totaled only 1,426 kilograms gross valued 
at $1,652, including yarn valued at $1,236 
from Netherlands, $412 from Germany, 
and only $4 from Italy. A rayon plant 
was established in El Salvador a few 
years ago, but its present output is prac- 
tically nil. (American Consulate Gen- 
eral, San Salvador.) 


Wool and Products 


H@ Argentina.—Wool exports during the 
week ended December 19, 1940, amount- 
ed to 18,803 bales, of which 14,224 were 
shipped to the United States. Exports of 
wool from Argentina for the 3 weeks 
ended December 19 aggregated 34,035 
bales, including 27,074 to the United 
States. The cumulative total of ship- 
ments from the beginning of the current 
wool season (October 1) to December 19, 
1940, was 73.868 bales, of which 65,588 
were exported to the United States. 
Prices in the week ended December 19 
were higher for carpet wools, but 
slightly lower for fine wools, as compared 
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with those of the preceding week. 
United States buying of fine wools de- 
clined somewhat, but United States de- 
mand for carpet wools was more active. 
(American Embassy, Buenos Aires.) 
@ Australia—The agreement between 
the United Kingdom and the Australian 
Governments for the purchase of the 
exportable surplus of Australian wool 
(for the period of the war and one clip 
thereafter) was announced in mid-Octo- 
ber 1939. A total of 3,629,505 bales of 
Australian wool was available for dis- 
posal during the season ended June 30, 
1940, according to a recent tabulation of 
the National Council of Wool Selling 
Brokers of Australia. This total included 
115,245 bales carried over from the 1938— 
39 season, receipts into brokers’ stores 
amounting to 1,126,426 bales from July 1 
to September 30, 1939, and to 2,387,834 
from October 1, 1939, to June 30, 1940; 
25,602 bales disposed of prior to the an- 
nouncement of the purchase scheme must 
be deducted from the total of 3,629,505 
bales, leaving 3,603,903 bales available 
for appraisal. Of this last amount, 3,- 
585.296 bales were disposed of by ap- 
praisement and 18,607 bales were in store 
awaiting disposal at the end of June 1940. 
(The average net weight of the Austral- 
ian wool bale in 1938-39 was 299.5 
pounds; the 1939-40 average is not yet 
available.) 
H Bolivia—Imports of wool yarns during 
1939 totaled 96,879 kilograms valued at 
358,352 bolivianos, compared with 90,082 
at 396,708 bolivianos in 1938. The prin- 
cipal source of these imports in both 
years was Argentina, which supplied 
76,381 kilograms valued at 270,434 bolivi- 
anos in 1939, against 57,637 at 232,030 in 
1938. Most of the remainder in 1939 was 
from continental Europe, but small quan- 
tities were received from Japan and Great 
Britain; Germany, 14,353 kilograms at 
67.734 bolivianos (16,693, at 96,534 in 
1938): Japan, 2,754 kilograms at 6,069 
bolivianos (only 20, at 187 bolivianos in 
1938): Belgium, 2,406 at 7,727 (against 
9,804 kilograms valued at 41.619 in 1938) ; 
France, 11 at 44 (5,247 at 21,598 in 1938) ; 
and United Kingdom, 88 at 588 (624 
kilograms at 4,430 bolivianos in 1938). 
(American Consulate, La Paz.) 
@ China.—Exports to the United States 
from Tientsin during November included 
10,100 pounds of camel wool and hair 
(valued at $9,166) and 58,800 pounds of 
goat hair ($9,928). (All values are in 
United States currency.) Aggregate 
shipments during the first 11 months 
of 1940 were as follows: Camel wool and 
hair, 317,209 pounds valued at $288,533; 
goat wool, 59.544 pounds at $27,798; and 
goat hair, 385,842 pounds at $108,020. 
Exports to other markets in November 
comprised the following quantities, in 
bales: Goat hair, 132 to Dairen (Man- 
churia); camel wool, 69 to Dairen and 
288 to the United Kingdom; goat wool 
and cashmere, 115 to Dairen, 243 to the 
United Kingdom, and 979 to Japan. 
Prices for first quality camel wool in 
November were about $1, and for brown 
cashmere about $0.75 per pound, c. i. f. 
New York. About 50 tons of camel wool 
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were reported sold to the United States 
(but had not arrived in Tientsin up to 
December 4) but United States interest 
in cashmere was said to have been in- 
active. 

@ New Zealand—The wool clip for the 
season which began July 1, 1940, will 
probably be about 5 percent greater in 
weight than the 1939-40 clip, according 
to reliable estimates. Appraisals of wool 
for sale to the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment from July 1 to October 31, 1940, in- 
cluded 37,257 bales of greasy wool with a 
net weight of 12,993,831 pounds and 
21,103 bales of slipe wool weighing 6,904,- 
880 pounds, a total of 58,360 bales weigh- 
ing 19,898,711 pounds and valued at 
£NZ949,330 (£476,180 for the greasy wool 
and £473,150 for the slipe or pulled wool 
appraised). Comparable figures for the 
1939-40 season are not available. 


Consumption of wool by the domestic 
wool-manufacturing industry has in- 
creased since the outbreak of hostilities 
in September 1939, owing to the neces- 
sity of providing uniforms for the New 
Zealand armed forces. During the 12 
months ended March 31, 1940, the latest 
period for which statistics are available, 
consumption of greasy wool in Dominion 
mills amounted to 10,181,725 pounds, an 
increase of 57 percent over the 6,493,000 
pounds used in the preceding fiscal year. 
The greasy wool used by the mills was 
equivalent to 5,787,659 pounds of scoured 
wool, and a small additional quantity of 
scoured wool was purchased by the mills. 
New record high levels for the number of 
persons employed, salaries and wages 
paid, and value of output were estab- 
lished by New Zealand wool mills in the 
year ended March 31, 1940. Production 
of most items increased in the year end- 
ed March 31, 1940, as compared with the 
output in the preceding 12 months, as 
follows: Flannel, 97 percent in quantity 
(85 percent in value); blankets, 55 per- 
cent (51); tweed and cloth, 53 percent 
(64); and yarns, 56 percent (71). In 
contrast, the output of shawls and rugs 
declined 36 percent in quantity and 28 
percent in value. 


The quantity of the principal products 
in 1939-40 was as follows: Flannel, 
1,186,940 yards; blankets, 209,721 pairs; 
tweed and cloth, 1,915,010 yards; shawls 
and rugs (number), 32,387; and yarn 
1,017,095 pounds. The value of the in- 
dustry’s entire output was placed at 
£NZ1,461,753 in 1939-40, compared with 
£NZ951,636 in 1938-39, and £NZ1,258,319 
in the year ended March 1938. The in- 
dustry in 1939-40 employed 2,980 per- 
sons, to whom £NZ521,060 was paid in 
salaries and wages. 


@ Turkey—The wool market was inac- 
tive during October and transactions 
were confined almost entirely to a few 
local sales and a purchase of 130 tons of 
good, fair average quality wool by Soviet 
interests, who were reported to be in the 
market for an additional 700 to 800 bales. 

The mohair market showed some ac- 
tivity during October, with sales reported 
made to Switzerland and Yugoslavia. 
The largest transactions were in good, 
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fair average qualities. (Bale of woo] or 
mohair in Turkey is equivalent to 1994 | 
to 220.5 pounds.) 

@ Union of South Africa.—Wool exports 
to the United States from the principg) | 
Union ports during November 1940 com. 
prised 4,725 bales of greasy wool With q | 
net weight of 1,315,547 pounds, and 386 
bales of scoured wool with a net weight of 
75,948 pounds, compared with 2,455 bales 
of greasy and 887 of scoured in October 
Wool exported to the United States fron, 
July 1 to the end of November 1940 jn. | 
cluded 13,971 bales of greasy, with a net 
weight of 4,106,071 pounds, and 3,838 of 
scoured wool weighing 774,003 pounds, ) 

Official figures for exports of woo] by 
countries of destination are available only / 
for the ports of East London and Port 
Elizabeth from which October shipments | 
were as follows: United Kingdom 5,096 
bales; Japan, 6,683; United States, 1,047- 
and Turkey, 373—a total of 13,199 bale 
weighing 4,135,238 pounds. Shipments to | 
Japan during October probably consisted 
largely of wool purchased from last sea- 
son’s clip. 

The carry-over of wool in the Union of 
South Africa for the season ended June 
30, 1940, was reported as follows: 17,721 
bales of unsold wool, consisting of 2,493 
bales of greasy and 5,228 of scoured: and 
sold wool, 163,160 bales comprising 
147,798 of greasy and 15,362 of scoured. 

@ United Kingdom.—British wool Man- 
ufacturers and exporters are increasing 
their efforts to obtain a larger share of 
the business in wool manufactures in 
such export outlets as the United States, 
Latin-American countries, and the Brit- 
ish Dominions, in order to offset the loss 
of business in European markets which 
formerly took sizable quantities of wool 
tops, yarn, and cloth from the United 
Kingdom. The Wool Control has ¢o- } 
operated in the export drive by allocating 
the supplies of wool necessary to cover 
export orders. Contraction in the vol- 
ume of home trade (through the ration- 
ing of wool for the manufacture of civil- 
ian goods and the restrictions on domes- 
tic consumption of wool products) has, 
in fact, made export business the only | 
medium through which British manu- 
facturers can. substantially increase 
turn-over. 

The United Kingdom’s exports of “raw 
wool, wool waste, and woolen rags” dur- 
ing the first 9 months of 1940 declined in 
value to £2,562,676 from £4,074,192 in 
the corresponding period of 1939, and 
£4,408,.411 in January—September, 1938. 
In contrast, exports of “woolen and 
worsted yarns and manufactures there- 
of” increased in value to £23,724,409 in 
January—September, 1940, from £20,417,- 
321 in the corresponding period of 1939 
and £20,508,034 in the first 9 months of 
1938. Worsted cloth, however, was the 
only item in exports of wool manufac- 
tures to show an increase in quantity 
during the first 8 months of 1940 (the 
latest data available), as compared with 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 







































































overseas shipments in January-August, Countries of destination are not shown 
) 4939. in the current official releases on the 
United Kingdom’s foreign trade, but a 
3 y th j , 
Exports of "Volied Kidpdom ee comparison of exports from Bradford 
s3t Gesiane ta Cisteiote declared for shipment to the United 
— States during the 13 months since the 
=. | oy : declaration of hostilities (from Septem- 
| anuary—August 
Product sé eer 1, 1939, through September 30, 1940) 
| 1938 | 1939 | 1940 with shipments during the 13 months 
SS re SEES SOA Se ventel ended August 1939 showed increases in 
wool tops...-------------1b--| 19, 643 | 28,123 | 22, 224 both quantity and value for wool cloth, 
Woolen yarns....--.-----Ib..| 3,073 | 4,111] 2,110 rags, and noils; a gain in quantity but a 
Worsted yarns --....-.-.Ib_.| 14,357 | 15,855 | 9, 031 decline in value in yarns; quantity and 
Mohair and alpaca yarns (in- : 
| “eluding cashmere m OES pra value declines in unmanufactured wool 
yee) ai sac yd._| 40,280 | ‘io 34169 and “blankets and traveling rugs”; and 
, Worsted cloth sq. yd_.| 22,678 | 23,323 | 29, 403 a decrease in quantity in wool wastes, 
Jicedieiemen with the value almost unchanged. 
) 
Exports of Wool and Similar Animal Hair (and Products Thereof) From Bradford to the 
; United States 
| 13monthsended— | 
| | Net change in war 
| period compared with 
| August | September pre-war 13 months 
Item 1939 1940 
be oe a of | In value [In quantity 
Wool and similar hair: 2 Percent Percent 
J ture 1, 531 | 675 —55.9 —59.8 
—— 1 1 248 | 1, 545 rea 401 
Wastes 599 | 600 +.2 —19.3 
, rr. 1, 048 | 1, 980 +89. 0 +48. 0 
Yarns... -- 306 | 283 —7.5 +1.7 
Olsth. ....- , . 2, 828 3, 302 +16.8 +5.7 
Blankets and traveling rugs ial 151 100 —27.7 —33.4 
OE a eee see 7, 711 | 8, 494 ct 3 ae 
7 Week ended— | 6 weeks 
Item and unit Sept. 27- 
| Oct.25 | Nov.1 | Nov.8 Nov. 8 
stage pamneegaie —— 7 —| 
iw air: Pound. Pound. Pounds Pounds 
. yo ; fact ured | 106, 330 "33, 956 131, 415 314, 073 
Noils | 188, 391 26, 557 207, 224 641, 037 
Waste... .- | 2, 758 16, 531 4, 705 87, 736 
Rags. -- 99, 405 231, 995 164, 049 738, 707 
Yarn 5, 133 | 13, 147 875 45, 302 
Blankets and traveling rugs 16, 593 SSO 10, 831 36, 251 
Sq. yd. Sq. yd. Sq. yd. Sq. yd. 
Cloth. t8 107 ey 656 27, 091 | 483, 253 
W oolens 15, 810 17, 016 2, 316 | 91, 374 
Worsteds 94, 357 66, 866 24,775 356, 046 
i Mohair 9, 940 2, 774 |-------- 222+ 35, 833 
BN Toi co caicashassansuacdcnaecidabicantieliasmencdiiatl 2412 705 | 321| 16,616 
Nores.—The average exchange value of the pound used in converting sterling to United States dollars was $4.704 
in the 13 months preceding European hostilities and $4.023 for the period September 1939-September 1940. 
@ Uruguay.—The wool market was very other countries, 67 (against 1,481 in the 
quiet during the first week of December 1939 period when Italy took 1,062 bales; 
; but showed some activity during the Denmark, 316; other European countries 
second week, when 3,000 to 4,000 bales of 99, and 4 bales were shipped to Buenos 
wool were reported sold to United States Aires). 
importers. Prices remained firm at the The market opened quietly at the be- 
| levels of the preceding week. ginning of November but by the second 
Arrivals of wool on the Montevideo week of the month active buying had 
market from October 1, 1940 (the begin- resulted in a sharp price advance; by the 
ning of the current wool season) to the end of November, purchases had ceased 
end of November amounted to 18,087 but prices remained firm. Total sales 
metric tons, compared with 13,388 tons of the 1940-41 clip from October 1 to 
during the corresponding period of 1939. the end of November have been reliably 
Exports during October and November estimated at 50,000 to 60,000 bales, with 
1940 totaled 16,459 bales, more than about half of the total clip (estimated 
double the 8,071 bales shipped in the cor- at 110,000 to 120,000 bales) sold out of 
| responding 2 months of 1939; principal first hands (that is, either sold abroad, 
countries of destination were United held by Montevideo brokers, or pur- 
States, 14,681 bales in October and chased for local consumption). Of the 
November 1940 (5,173 in the correspond- wool sold to foreign buyers, destinations 
ing 2 months of 1939); Sweden, 925 were approximately as follows: United 
(1,312) ; Japan, 502 (105); Soviet Union, States, 45,0000 bales; Sweden, 8,000; 
170 (none); Mexico, 114 (none); and Japan, 2,000; and a small amount to 
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Mexico. (American Consulate General, 
Montevideo.) 

@ Uruguay.—Reports from the wool mar- 
ket indicated that small sales were made 
during the third week of December, when 
the chief demand was restricted to fine 
crossbred wools, which were sold at rising 
prices. A growing scarcity of 56’s and 
64’s is reported, with only 2,000 to 3,000 
bales left in brokers’ hands, according to 
trade estimates. ‘(American Legation, 
Montevideo.) 


Miscellaneous Fibers and Products 


™@ United States imports of “Binding 
twine of single ply, not exceeding 750 feet 
to the pound, made from manila (abaca), 
New Zealand hemp, henequen, istle or 
Tampico, sisal, sunn, or a mixture of any 
of them” amounted to 2,528,790 pounds 
valued at $155,037 in October 1940 and 
to 28,039,629 pounds at $1,831,922 in the 
10 months ended October 1940, compared 
with 484,623 pounds ($24,293) and 49,- 
104,577 pounds ($2,387,840) imported in 
the corresponding periods of 1939. 

Most of the October 1940 imports came 
from Mexico, which supplied 2,257,950 
pounds valued at $136,333; the remainder 
included 167,040 pounds (at $11,663) from 
Netherlands; 103,700 (at $7,031) from 
Cuba; and 100 pounds ($10) from Can- 
ada. The 10-month total for 1940— 
28,040,000 pounds at $1,832,000—con- 
sisted of 8,450,000 pounds (at $469,000) 
from Mexico; 8,188,000 (at $558,000) from 
Cuba; 9,728,000 (at $678,000) from Can- 
ada; 1,312,000 (at $99,000) from Nether- 
lands; and 362,000 pounds (at $28,000) 
from Belgium. 

B Haiti—Exports of sisal from Haiti dur- 
ing the first 20 days of November totaled 
216,585 kilograms, an increase of 45,604 
kilograms, or 26.6 percent, over the 170,- 
981 kilograms exported in the full month 
of November 1939. Exports from Oc- 
tober 1 to 20 of the current year were 
467,997 kilograms. (American Consulate. 
Port-au-Prince.) _ 

@ India.—The production index for jute 
manufactures fell to 112.5 in August 1940, 
from 121 in July, 121.9 in June, and 132.7 
in May. The decline in August was at- 
tributed to a further reduction in work- 
ing hours. The wholesale price index for 
jute manufactures in Calcutta declined 
from 95 in July to 85 in August 1940, 
partly owing to nonreceipt of further 
orders from the United Kingdom for 
sandbags and also because of the loss of 
continental European markets. Both 
production and price indexes in August 
last were better than in August 1939, 
when the figures were 104.8 for produc- 
tion and 79 for wholesale prices of jute 
manufactures. The wholesale price index 
for raw jute was 53 in August 1940, com- 
pared with 63 in the preceding month and 
57 in August 1939. (The price index for 
jute and jute manufactures in Calcutta 
is based on July 1914 prices as 100.) 

@ Mez:co.—Exports of henequen fiber 
from Progreso (Yucatan) during Novem- 
ber amounted to 18,322 bales (weighing 
3,406,150 kilograms), compared with 


20,861 bales in the preceding month and 
45,712 bales in November 1939. Of the 
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November 1940 exports, 17,479 bales 
(weighing 3,246,461 kilograms) went to 
the United States, 581 bales (109,898 
kilograms) to Argentina, and 262 bales 
(49,791 kilograms) to Chile. Total ex- 
ports of henequen fiber from Progreso 
during the first 11 months of 1940 were 
236,481 bales (weighing 43,632,547 kilo- 
grams), of which 230,879 bales (42,584,- 
038 kilograms) were shipped to the 
United States, 2,897 bales (546,939) to 
Argentina, 262 bales (49,791) to Chile, 
and 2,443 bales (451,779) to France. 
Exports of henequin short fiber (all 
to the United States) in November com- 
prised 524 bales of mill waste (50,045 
kilograms), 145 bales (13,195) of bagasse, 
and 370 bales (43,603) of tow, a total of 
1,039 bales weighing 106,843 kilograms 
which brought the weight of exports for 
the 11 months tc 2,301,675 kilograms. 
Cordage exports declined sharply in 
November when the amount exported 
was about 25 percent of the quantity 
shipped in the preceding month and only 
20 percent of the volume in November 
1939. November exports comprised: 
30,000 kilograms of binder twine, all to 
the United States; 34,917 kilograms of 
sisal rope, of which 25,879 were shipped 
to Peru, 4,552 to Ecuador, 3,687 to Suri- 
nam (Netherland Guiana), and 799 to 
the United States; 128,416 kilograms of 
empty henequin sacks, all to Guatemala: 
and 150,408 kilograms of sisal twine and 
1,003 kilograms of sisal cloth, all to the 
United States. (American Consulate, 
Progreso.) 
@ Peru.—Trial plantings of fiber flax in 
1939 and sales of 74 tons of the finer 
grades produced were so gratifying that 
the 1940 fiber-flax area was increased to 
such an extent that approximately 300 
tons of exportable finer qualities are ex- 
pected from the harvest which begins in 
January. (American Consulate General, 
Callao-Lima.) 


@ Philippine Islands.—The abaca market 
remained active during November, influ- 
enced by substantial purchases by the 
United States Government, inquiries 
from London for fairly large quantities 
(both for immediate and for January 
shipment), and continued Japanese buy- 
ing. The statistical position of the mar- 
ket was quite favorable in November, and 
prices swung upward sharply in the first 
3 weeks of the month. The market be- 
came much easier during the remainder 
of November, owing to reduced inquiry 
from the United States, limited demand 
from London, and the temporary cessa- 
tion of Japanese buying. Nominal cur- 
rent quotations on abaca in Manila ad- 
vanced slightly during the last week of 
November, but actual sales prices were 
down about one-half peso (50 centavos) 
per picul (of 139.44 pounds) for the lead- 
ing grades of abaca. The market was 
quiet during the first week of December, 
with actual sales at slightly lower prices 
because of slackened foreign buying. 
Abaca prices showed a further slump in 
the second week of December, when there 
were no inquiries from abroad except for 
United States Government agencies; but 
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an improvement in demand was antici- 
pated, owing to the low prices. 





The Industrial Reference Service 
section covering 


TEXTILES AND 
RELATED PRODUCTS 


supplies businessmen with basic 
information in both the foreign 
and domestic fields. Subscrip- 
tions are $1 per year. Sample 
copies will be mailed upon request 
to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, 
D. C. 











Tobacco and Related Products 


H China.—No tobacco arrived at Hankow 
from Hsuchang, Honan, in October 1940. 
Approximately 67,000 piculs of flue- 
cured leaf are believed held in Hankow 
by a tobacco distributing company. 

It is estimated that the 1940 tobacco 
production of Hsuchang, Honan, will 
amount to more than 50,000,000 pounds, 
with quality reported to be superior to 
that of the 1939 crop. 

A British-owned cigarette factory in 

the Hankow district was working 4 days 
a week in October, with a daily produc- 
tion of about 140 cases. A Japanese 
cigarette factory at Chiaokow operated 
during that month at a daily production 
rate of 28 cases. Another Japanese- 
owned cigarette factory produced ap- 
proximately 22 cases a day. 
@ Cuba—Imports of American ciga- 
rettes during the first 9 months of 1940 
totaled 44,751,880 units, a slight loss (less 
than 1 percent) as compared with ar- 
rivals of 44,858,900 units in the corre- 
sponding period of 1939, but a 14-percent 
gain over the 39,329,420 units imported 
during the corresponding part of 1938. 
@ Egypt—tThe adulteration of tobacco 
in manufacture is forbidden by law, but 
the following maximum proportions of 
foreign materials are allowed to be added 
to every 100 parts of tobacco: 

Tobacco with molasses—Molasses, 250 
parts; glycerin, 5 parts; aromatic oil or es- 
sences, 1 part. 

Pipe tobacco.—Molasses or sugar, 7 parts; 
glycerin, 10 parts; aromatic oil or essence, 1 

art. 
eden. 24 parts; sesame oil, 6 
parts; aromatic oil or essence, 1 part. 


It is forbidden to sell tobacco mixed 
in the above proportions unless such to- 
bacco is contained in hermetically sealed 
boxes on which are indicated the name 
of the manufacturer and the proportions 
of the mixture. The weight of the boxes 
must be 5, 10, 15, 20, 25, 50, 75, 100, or 
160 grams. 

@ Egypt—Cigarette manufacturing in 
Egypt continued highly competitive dur- 
ing the first 6 months of 1940, with 
meager profits to competing firms, as has 
been the case for the past several years. 
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Because of war conditions and the con. r, in 
sequent increase in prices of Commodities yavance 
entering into the manufacture of Cig. |ihe war 
arettes, manufacturers held meetings ty |tpe dem 
discuss the question of increasing thp| From 
retail prices of their product. However, |narked 
as objections were raised to such an jp, |ofsemin 
crease on the grounds that economia |48™#) 
could be effected in such expenses 9 eight : 
those involved in packing, no decisign wship | 
was made and the retail price of dome. | od 
tically manufactured cigarettes remaing 4 
unchanged. is 

Large quantities of tobacco which wep BE per! 
stored in customs warehouses in Alex. sho’ 
andria were transported to places of (we 
comparative safety in the country, jp ~ 
view of war operations in the vicinity of | 
the city. It is reported that at the enq 
of June 1940 some 13,000,000 kilograms |——~~ 
of tobacco were stored in bond in Egypt, ; ‘ated &' 
and that these stocks are sufficient to | \ewfound 
meet Egyptian market requirements for bry 
about 2 years, if the war in the Mediter. | jrtish So 
ranean should make it impossible tp | ‘er co" 
effect further imports of tobacco during | — Tot: 
that period. f 
@ Mexico.—Tobacco tastes in Mexico 
appear to be fairly well stabilized at the 
present time on blends of domestic man- 
ufacture. Relatively small amounts of 
American Virginia tobacco are used, be. 
cause of the less favorable exchange sit- 
uation existing during 1940 and the in- 
creased production of the lighter types 
of tobacco in western Mexico. It js 
possible that even the relatively small 
amount of American tobacco now used 
will decrease from year to year. 

The so-called Virginia types produced 
in Mexico exhibit a fairly wide range of | 
color variation and are generally darker 
than American flue-cured tobaccos. This 
is to be expected, since practically all ’ period 
Mexican tobacco appears to be air-cured, Bien 
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However, it meets local tastes, and while 
no field inspection of possibilities has 
been made, it is believed that production 
can be increased as fast as the demand | 
warrants. —— 
Imports (for consumption) of manu- To 
factured tobacco, except cigarettes, are} qyvn” 
insignificant. There are small importa- To 
tions of chewing tobacco, cut tobaceo,| jin 
snuff, and cigars. Total cigar arrivals Dentifric 
amounted to only 1,068 kilograms during} yn 
the fiscal year 1939-40. Cigarette im- , Japa 
ports reached 19,302 kilograms. Sales of| "3 
cigarettes from the United States are not. _ 
widespread and are made principally & chin 


tourists; sales vary to a certain degree _ 








with the amount of tourist traffic. There! Perfume 
is some consumption of American ciga- | a 
rettes by the more prosperous MexicaMs.| Fran 
(American Embassy, Mexico, D. F.) et 
@ Philippine Islands.—Leaf tobacco, un- 

like other export products, has main-| one; 


tained its price levels fairly well. This} __ 
may be accounted for by various factors, 
particularly tapering stocks in the hands| J, §. 
of a majority of dealers, the smaller pro- 
duction in 1939, and the improved qual-| 
ity of the 1939 crop over that of 1938) Sinc 
However, the cigarette trade has been| hard- 
severely affected, as prices of cigarette 340,00 
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r, imported mostly from France, have 


ities |;avanced greatly since the beginning of 
t cig. he war and have resulted in curtailing 
1s to ihe demand for cigarette filler tobacco. 
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the | From December 1939 there has been a 


wever (marked decline in Philippine shipments 
‘n in, fsemimanufactured tobacco to the over- 


Omics | #45 
eS gs 
Cision 
ome. 


market, brought about by the serious 
freight situation, which makes it difficult 
ship orders, and the quota established 
an act effective January 1, 1940. 

) “average monthly prices (in Philippine 








laine | cos) received for the 1938 crop of the 

jabela and Cagayan districts, covering 
1 Wert | ine period from August 1939 to July 1940, 
Alex. {sre shown in the following table. 
eS of | 
ry, in | Value in 
lity of | Country of destination | Canadian 

| dollars 

ie end , oc neces a 
gtams|——S—=S : : ” | 

sited Kingdom $376, 396 
Egypt, eed States 112. 181 
nt to Newfoundland 64, 266 

jew Zealanc 5, 74: 
ts for rinidad and Tobago 44, 992 
iter. | gritish South Africa 40, 745 
le to Other countries __326, 066 
luring | Total 1, 010, 389 
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fexico i Turkey.—Leaf-tobacco exports during 


at the 


the first 8 months of 1940, amounting to 


man- | 1¢815,418 kilograms valued at 13,840,100 


nts of 


ze sit- 


| Turkish pounds, declined approximately 
|percent in volume but improved 4 per- 
cent in value as compared with exports 


he in- )of 16,984,194 kilograms valued at 13,- 


rt 440,715 Turkish pounds in the first 8 


is | months of 1939. 
Turkey’s export trade in licorice root 


y used | during the first 8 months of 1940 totaled 


1590,697 kilograms valued at 482,152 Tur- 
kish pounds, a decrease of 37 percent in 


nge of | wlume and 33 percent in value in com- 
darker arison with 11,977,957 kilograms valued 


ily 


This 


at 714,800 Turkish pounds in the 8-month 
all ' period of 1939. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


@ Yugoslavia—The Yugoslav Adminis- 
tration of State Monopolies plans to use 
a loan authorized by the State Mortgage 
Bank for the erection of a series of to- 
bacco stations and warehouses and to 
promote the industry generally, accord- 
ing to the Yugoslav press of October 26. 
Such promotion would place the State 
Monopolies in a position to take advan- 
tage of the opportunity to increase the 
export of tobacco to European countries 
now cut off from overseas sources. 


Toiletries and Essential Oils 


@ Netherlands Indies.—Exports of 
patchouli oil from the Netherlands In- 
dies, one of the leading world sources for 
this perfume material, held up well 
during the first half of 1940. Total ex- 
ports in the first 6 months of 1940 
amounted to 18,900 kilograms, valued at 
173,900 guldens, of which 13,300 kilo- 
grams, valued at 129,300 guldens were 
shipped to the United States. France, 
India, and the United Kingdom were 
other large purchasers. Shipments to 
the United States during the 1940 half- 
year period were greater than for the en- 
tire year of 1939. Total exports of 
patchouli oil to all countries in 1939 
amounted to 24,000 kilograms, valued at 
148,100 guldens; in 1938 to 25,000 kilo- 
grams (149,000 guldens), and in 1937 to 
31,000 kilograms (209,000 guldens). 
M Philippine Islands.—There is active de- 
mand for all types of perfumery and 
cosmetics in the Philippines. In 1939, 
however, imports of such products de- 
clined from the preceding years figures 
due to generally depressed economic con- 
ditions brought about by low prices for 
copra and hemp. 

Details of toiletry imports during 1938 
and 1939 are shown in the following 
table: 












































‘cured, 
| while 1938 1939 
> 
Shas Item and conntry of origin 
uction i Kilograms Pesos ! Kilograms Pesos ! 
emand | eB es 7 
Perfumery and toilet preparations: 
manu- aaa PT: Weg wee oY: Sore 1, 711, 875 
os. are | oo aneniewamimnn ee eaiomee Par gS | eee 1, 542, 069 
“Sy ' Creams and balms: 
porta- goo pe Re ek ee e Oe eS LE es reel 143, 008 |.......- 96, a 
0” Re ere et ene Ween 2 ) RS i EL Se \ 
ge Ne ARR NRG RIO REPEAT | 2, 293 
rrivals | Dentifrices: 
during | Total___- 219, 705 475, 787 154, 045 363, 672 
United States. 208, 397 469, 788 142, 979 357, 922 
te im- Japan 9, 647 5, 113 9, 577 4, 760 
of Pace pow der: 
ales Total 807, 100 598, 867 610, 574 471, 047 
wre not United States. 559, 801 525, 700 450, 548 433, 867 
pranioe..........- 9, 497 30, 908 6, 806 19, 380 
ally, Chin... 172,952 18, 125 93, 256 7. 956 
degree Hongkong....... 50, 203 4, 199 54, 733 4, 727 
Japan.___ sts 13, 095 18, 837 1, 386 1, 145 
There | Perfumes and lotions: 
1 ciga- eS eee en Se ere er ee * See 199, 408 
RE TR Re EN TR TE, aaa [yaa 115, 181 
xicans.| France af tee W540 1............ 5Q, 575 
) Germany . ; -|-- eee 9,918 
; Netherlands______. PE 1 Ra Cee . < § Ranier 6, 219 
>0, un- | 
main-| One peso=$0.50 U. S. currency. 
This 
actors, 
hands} U.§. §. R. Strives to Speed up proved dirt roads, have been built in the 
pr pro- Road Building U. S. S. R. Under the third Five Year 
1 qual- ; Plan, 210,000 kilometers more are to be 
f 1938.) Since 1928, about 50,000 kilometers of built or reconstructed with a higher pro- 
s been| hard-surface roads, and more than portion of surfaced roads. Absence of 
garette| $40,000 kilometers of graded and im- roads has impeded development and re- 
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duced Soviet defensive power. Delays 
(admittedly numerous) in executing the 
road-building program form, therefore, a 
serious obstacle to economic and cultural 
progress. Example: The slowness of the 
work on the road from Shilovo in the 
Tula oblast to the nearest railroad sta- 
tion—only 35 kilometers—perpetuates 
annual losses of 276,000 rubles, an amount 
that would make up in 4 years the sum 
needed to complete the road. 

Collective peasants quickly realized 
how the absence of roads injured their 
own interests. Many of them began 
building roads themselves, as they are 
building canals also i~ districts needing 
irrigation. This year some 6,000 kilo- 
meters of roads are being built by peas- 
ants in the R. S. F. S. R. alone; and 
up-to-date high speed methods of con- 
struction are being used, as far as pos- 
sible, to expedite the work. These 
undertakings are estimated to employ 
about 40,000 men and 10,000 wagons. 
Complete reorganization of old methods 
of road-building has been effected. This 
begins with a detailed survey and esti- 
mate of materials needed, and includes 
an exact scheme of the succession of 
operations, assignment of transport, 
grouping and placing of men, utilization 
of machinery. Even medical and cultural 
care of the peasant workers must be 
arranged in advance. 

On many jobs all these details were 
carefully worked out—but by no means 
on all. The old habit prevailed of taking 
too long—even years—to decide the 
route to be followed. Delays in ap- 
proving cost estimates occurred. Unwil- 
lingness to use available machinery— 
even small scrapers and drays (horse or 
tractor-drawn), ditch-diggers; horse- 
shovels—hampered operations. The im- 
portance of having on the job a sufficient 
number of trained workers is self-evi- 
dent, and delays are often due to the ab- 
sence of this one factor. Training on 
the job, however, is constantly adding to 
the number of skilled workers available. 

The Chief Highway Administration at- 
tached to the Council of People’s Com- 
missars of the R. S. F. S. R. has recently 
been preparing its road-building pro- 
gram for 1941—listing important proj- 
ects, estimating and planning, working 
out “high-speed methods.” (From: 
Moscow Izvestiya, September 13, 1940; 
official Soviet source.) 





Air Survey in Japan 


Dai Nippon Air Transport is establish- 
ing a new Aerial Survey Section, to begin 
business in April 1941. Expenditure: 
1,000,000 yen. Near Tokyo’s University 
of Commerce a large building for this 
service will be built soon. New work: 
Aerial surveys of roads, forests, air de- 
fense sections, hydroelectric sites and fa- 
cilities; photographic surveys for railroad 
construction; other land surveys. Novel 
feature: A special camera, taking pic- 
tures of an area 242 miles wide. (Japan 
Chronicle, September 5, 1940.) 
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Foreign Trade Opportunities 


Interested American firms and individuals may obtain the names, addresses, and full details regarding the purchase of American goods by foreign firms upon application to the 
Bureau. The Bureau does not furnish credit ratings or assume responsibility as to the standing of foreign inquirers; the usual precaution should be taken in all cases. 
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Information 


as to the equipment of these firms for handling American goods, including bank references, capital, etc., will be included with the trade opportunity and may be obtained from th, 
Commercial — Division of the Bureau direct or through district offices for $1.00 each. Orders received by air mail will be answered by air mail if requested and an air. 
{ 


mail stamp encl > 








é 
eres 
ae ae : _ | Refer- errant weeny ‘ | Refer 
Commodities City and country ence No. Commodities City and country enceNo 
| niacin ee | 
ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES: SPECIALITIES: 
Beer, in quart bottles, 5,000 cases -- -.------ .| Alexandria, Egypt. ---| 540 | Wooden boxes for dominoes. Order of 500. | Caracas, Venezuela. -- 5) 3 
ELECTRICAL Goops: } : (Sample available.) me é f 
Incandescent lamps, clear-vacuum and gas-filled. | Cairo, Egypt-__-.------ 541 || TEYTILES: Cairo, Egypt- - 533 | 
Bayonet and Edison screw types, in 100, 110, 200, | Cotton piece goods, printed and colored, 10,000 
and 220 volts. Range of watts, 10 to 150. Order | 1 pieces. ; ; do 538 
of 97,200. Rayon piece goods, printed, 5,000 pieces do__- 538 
IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS: Silk hosiery, for women. 5,000 dozen pairs SR 584 
Steel I-beams for structural purposes, in standard | Tehran, Iran__-_------- } 542 || Woop Propvcts: | 
lengths and thicknesses, widths ranging from 12 | Boxes for dominoes. Order of 500. (Samples | Caracas, Venezuela. -- 539 
to 30 centimeters. Order of 100 long tons. | available.) 
| 








Agency opportunities.—Lists of such inquiries from foreign sources will be furnished at cost of typing, upon application to the Bureau. 


Agency opportunities comprise inquiries 


from resident salesmen, manufacturers’ agents, or indent agents, etc., who desire to represent American suppliers and who sell by means of samples or catalogs and are paid a com. 
mission or salary but who do not purchase merchandise for resale. Requests for estimates of the cost of lists of agency opportunities should state specifically and in detail both the 


countries and commodities of interest. 





Trade-Mark 
Applications 


Colombia.—The following trade-marks, 
published in Diario Oficial of December 
9, 1940, for the first time, have been re- 
ported by the American Embassy, Bo- 
gota, December 11, 1940. Opposition to 
the registration of these trade-marks 
must be made in Colombia within 30 days 
from date of the third and last printing. 








Trade-mark | Product covered 
ee Sewing machines, bicycles, motor- 
cycles, office machines, and acces- 
|  sories. 
Fortacord ___--- | Pneumatic tires. 
Renguerol____.| Pharmaceutical specialty. 


Cabeza De Ca- | Stoves, razors, cutlery, paints, bottle 
allo. | Caps, etc. 

Naumann-/| Sewing machines, bicycles, motor- 

Ideal. cycles, office machines, and acces- 


sories. 
=== Dairy products. 
SS ae | Industrial chemicals. 
Melva...-....-- | Textiles and textile products. 
Cuero-Fix__...| Leather dyes. 
Pega-Pega----_- Chemical adhesive. 
Vi-Bitola- --_-- | Pharmaceutical specialties. 
Vi-Citola__-.-_-| Do. 
Vi-Nicotyl_--_- | Do. 





Chinese Railway Adds Second- 
and Third-Class Cars 


After October 10, second- and third- 
class sleeping cars were to be added to 
night trains on the Tsingtao-Tsinan 
Railway and a through train service to 
Peiping from Tsingtao was to be estab- 
lished. During September a new bus 
service from Tsingtao to Laiyang was put 
into operation. The trip takes 6 hours. 
Although Laiyang lies on the road to 
Chefoo, the section between Laiyang and 
Chihsia northward toward Chefoo has 
not yet been opened, despite repeated 
announcements by the Japanese that a 
bus service would soon be operating over 
that route. 


Rumania Assumes Control Over 
Shipping 

A shipping decree of the Rumanian 
Government, issued in October 1940 “in 
the interests of defense and national 
economy,” gives to the Rumanian State 
control of Rumanian shipping and de- 
clares that no charter of maritime or 
river vessels under foreign flags, with a 
Rumanian port of registry, may be made 
without the authority of the Rumanian 
Ministry of Marine. 

British river vessels on the Danube af- 
fected by the decree comprise 14 grain 
lighters, 4 tugs, and 2 oil tankers, which 
had been held up by Rumania for some 
months at the Lower Danube ports of 
Braila and Sulina. The decree also af- 
fects 65 vessels under British charter, 
as well as the former French fleet on the 
Danube of 44 vessels (25 grain barges, 12 
tugs, 4 tankers, 2 grain elevators.) 
(Lloyd’s List and Shipping Gazette, Oc- 
tober 28, 1940.) 





War May Bring Revision of 
U. K. Shipping Acts 


The operation of ships in wartime 
draws attention to the fact that the com- 
putation of net tonnage with deduction 
for engine-room space, although legal, 
does not get the best carrying capacity 
out of modern ships. The shipping jour- 
nal Shipbuilding and Shipping Record 
recently commented editorially on this 
subject, projecting the hope that one of 
the few good things resulting from the 
war may be the long-promised revision of 
the Merchant Shipping Acts—referring 
particularly to the section covering the 
above practice, which goes back beyond 
the first Merchant Shipping Act. 

In 1819, when the builder’s old “meas- 
urement burthen tonnage” was the rule, 
and when the Government was trying to 


Bi 


encourage the construction of steamers, | 
an act was passed which ordered that | 
the length of the engine and boiler 

rooms—then generally combined and the } 
widest part of the ship—should be de. | 
ducted from the length of keel for the 

computation of tonnage. The rule dis. , 
satisfied both sailing-ship owners and . 
port authorities. Under the present 
rule, the machinery space must measure 
between 13 and 20 percent of the total 
cubic capacity for gross tonnage, to qual- 
ify for a deduction of 32 percent. When 
this rule was framed it provided a reg- 
sonable engine room for the machinery 
of that day, but as the engines and boil- 
ers have become so much more compact 
it has become increasingly difficult for 
the designer to get the space between 13 
and 14 percent, a large number contriy- 
ing to get it between 13 and 13.1. Per. 
haps the war will improve this situation, 


RE 





Panama Enforces Rules for 
Reexport Shipping 


Reexports to foreign ports of merchan- | 
dise for the official bonded warehouses 
of Panama must be handled by ves 
of not less than 1,000 tons gross and with 
the accompanying bills of lading issued | 
in the usual manner, in compliance with | 
Executive Decree No. 97 of August 9, 1935, 
according to the Administrator General | 
of Customs. This decision was given in 
reply to a question raised by the Port 
Captain of Colon, and he was directed to 
suspend such irregular practices as 
transshipments in vessels of less than 
1,000 tons until the law is reformed. 

The order is of a general nature and 
covers all reexportations to foreign ports. 
Reexports must be made from authorized 
ports of the Republic of Panama during 
working hours for such operations. (Of- 
fice of American Commercial Attaché, 
Panama City, November 13, 1940.) 
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